States  ghja^ine. 
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INDIAN  CORN. 

(Zca  Mays  of  Linx.kus.)  Tlie  discovery  of 
America  gave  three  important  staples  to  the 
civilized  world  ;  Indian  com,  potatoes  and  tobacco, 
all  of  which  have  been  proven  to  be  indigenous 
to  the  New  World.  Although  among  the  scores 
of  European  adventurers,  who  at  its  discovery 
flocked  to  this  country  in  search  of  the  precious 
metals,  thousands  were  disappointed,  and  left 
their  bones  to  whiten  in  climes  far  distant  from 
the  land  of  their  birth ;  still,  the  incalculable 
value  of  the  two  first-mentioned  products  have 
since — even  as  preventives  of  starvation  in 
cases  of  national  famine — like  their  own  pro¬ 
lific  yields — saved  at  least  one  thousand  for 
every  life  sacrificed  as  above,  and  in  their  mani¬ 
fold  blessings  to  the  great  human  family,  arc 
of  more  import  than  all  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  extant.  As  evidence  of  this  last  fact,  it 
would  be  well  to  state,  that  the  whole  yield  of 
the  gold  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
cannot  be  estimated  at  over  $50,000,000  per 
annum.  As  early  as  1839,  the  Indian  com  crop 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  lowest  valuation, 
was  worth  $170,000  000.  In  1840,  according  to 
the  census  returns,  the  crop  was  377^31,875 
bushels ;  of  1850,  592.071,104  bushels ;  showing 
an  increase  of  214,539,229  bushels ;  the  whole 


crop,  at  the  average  valuation  of  fifty  cents  per 
bu.^hel,  amounts  to  $296,035,552.  Competent 
authorities  estimate  the  yield  of  this  cereal  in 
this  Republic,  in  1855,  at  750.000,000  bushels  ; 
which,  as  above,  represents  $325,000,000 — over 
six  times  the  value  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  grain  alone. 

Of  the  whole  value  of  the  cereals  cultivated 
in  the  United  States,  Indian  corn  unquestion¬ 
ably  takes  precedence  in  the  scale  of  crops,  as 
it  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  nutritive  food. 
When  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  selection  of 
varieties,  and  cultivated  in  proper  soil,  it  may 
be  accounted  as  a  sure  crop  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  gloln;,  between  the  44th 
parallels  of  latitude  north  and  south.  Thus  in 
every  region  where  the  hand  of  civilization  has 
broken  the  turf,  this  beautiful  grain  generally 
receives  a  large  share  of  attention.  On  this 
continent  it  is  raised  from  ocean  to  ocean — from 
Canada  to  Patagonia,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
through  almost  every  variety  of  climate  and 
people,  and  over  an  extent  from  north  to  south 
of  more  than  six  thousand  miles.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese,  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  is  known  to  have 
been  sown  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  Philip  II., 
(1555-1598).  The  Turks,  Italians  and  French 
became  acquainted  with  it  about  the  same  time  ; 
from  the  former  it  became  known  among  the 
people  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Hungary’s  alluvial  soil  seemed  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  well  suited  to  it ;  from  there  it  made  its 
way  into  Styria,  under  the  name  of  Turkey 
wheat ;  from  Lombardy  it  was  taken  to  Karin- 
thia,  Tyrol,  and  from  thence  it  was  carried  over 
the  mountains  into  Germany,  where  it  was 
raised  in  gardens  up  to  the  seventeenth  century 
as  a  curious  plant.  The  repeated  loss  of  the 
potato  crop  by  rot,  has  given  a  wonderful  im¬ 
petus  to  the  growing  of  Indian  com  in  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  it  is  now  cul¬ 
tivated  more  or  less  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Libyan  Desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  Java  and  the  Asiatic  isles,  it  forms 
an  important  product.  In  Central  Asia,  it  is 
known  and  valued,  as  well  as  in  Anstralia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Considerable 
is  produced,  and  vast  quantities  consumed  in 


Great  Britain ;  and  in  Hungary,  in  Lombardy, 
in  France,  in  Spain,  and  we  might  almost  say, 
from  the  Ural  chain  to  the  Atlantic,  it  is  culti¬ 
vated.  No  grain  could  secure  such  favor  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  e.xcept  from  its  intrinsic 
value,  aud  with  the  single  exception  of  rice, 
is  the  most  extensively  produced.  As  it 
flouri-shes  in  warm  climates,  on  high  and  dry 
land,  where  rice  will  not  grow,  it  will  enable 
Hindcstan  and  all  the  countries  of  northern 
Asia,  including  Turkey  and  the  isles  of  the 
ocean,  to  maintain  at  some  future  period,  a 
population  twice  as  numerous  as  they  could 
without  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  certain  and  safe 
crop,  it  will  permanently  relieve  these  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  severe  famines,  with  which  they 
have  so  often  l)een  afflicted,  and  thus  contribute 
immensely  to  the  comforts,  and  welfare  of  our 
race.  American  farmers  regard  Indian  com  as 
one  of  the  most  important  crops.  Indeed,  for 
general  usefulness,  it  must  be  admitted  as 
inferior  to  none.  Although,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  it  is  not  used  for  bread  so 
much  as  wheat,  still  there  are  so  many  modes  of 
preparing  and  cooking  it,  by  which  snch  varie¬ 
ties  of  delicacies  and  substantials  are  formed, 
and  dishes  improved,  that,  as  an  article  of  food, 
it  is  almost  indispensable.  For  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  it  is  far  more  important  than  wheat.  Its 
oil,  and  other  elements,  places  it  among  the 
most  fattening  of  the  cereals;  thus  its  parts, 
as  the  leaves  and  stalks,  furnish  a  fodder  supe¬ 
rior  to  straw.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
crop  which  may  not  be  turned  to  account: 
even  the  cob  should  not  be  thrown  away — it  is 
meal,  meadow,  and  manure  for  our  agricultu¬ 
rists,  and,  like  oats  in  Scotland,  food  for  man 
and  horse.  Were  the  sugar  cane  to  become  ex¬ 
tinct,  the  stalks  of  Indian  com  would  become 
a  substitute,  and  sugar  would  be  one  of  the 
essential  products  of  the  com  crop. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  dispute  in  regard  to  the  nativity  of  Indian 
com.  The  learned  thesis  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
and  hosts  of  other  undeniable  evidences,  among 
which  are  the  following,  places  the  point  be¬ 
yond  cavil.  It  did  not  grow  in  that  part  of 
Asia,  watered  by  the  Indus,  at  the  lime  of 
Alexander  the  Great’s  expedition,  as  it  is  not, 
among  the  products  of  that  coimtry,  mentioned. 


by  Nearchus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet.  Nei¬ 
ther  ia  it  noticed  by  Arrian,  Diodorus,  Colu- 
melia,  nor  any  other  ancient  author ;  and  even 
as  late  as  1491,  the  year  before  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America,  Joan  di  Cuba,  in  his  “  Ortis 
Sanitatus,”  makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  has 
never  been  found  in  ancient  tumulus,  sarco¬ 
phagus  or  pyramid ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  any  ancient  painting,  except  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  But  on  this  continent,  according  to  Gar- 
cilaso  de  la  Vega,  one  of  the  earliest  Peruvian 
historians,  the  palace  gardens  of  the  Incas  were 
ornamented  with  maize  in  gold  and  silver,  with 
all  the  grains,  spikes,  stalks  and  leaves ;  and,  in 
one  in8tance,in  the  “Garden  ofGold  and  Silver,” 
there  was  an  entire  corn-field,  of  considerable 
size,  representing  the  maize  in  its  exact  and 
natural  shape — a  proof  no  less  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Incas,  than  of  their  veneration  of  this  im¬ 
portant  grain.  As  further  evidence  of  the 
American  origin  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  is  found  growing  in  a  wild  state,  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  North  America,  to  the 
bnmid  forests  of  Paraguay ;  where,  instead  of 
having  each  grain  naked,  as  is  always  the  case 
after  long  cultivation,  it  is  completely  covered 
with  glumes,  or  husks,  as  denoted  by  the  en¬ 
graving  on  page  243.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
well  authenticated  fact,  that  maize  was  found 
in  a  state  of  cultivation,  by  the  aborigines,  on 
the  island  of  Cuba,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  Columbus,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places  in 
America  first  explored  by  Europeans.  Several 
Peruvian  mummies,  were  unwrapt  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  some  years  since ;  inside  the  envelope 
were  found  several  small  bags  of  Indian  com 
meal,  and  one  ear  of  Indian  corn  entire. 


Most  probably,  the  long-continued  contro¬ 
versy  in  regard  to  the  nativity  of  this  plant, 
was  occasioned  by  the  various  applications  of 
the  noun  com — Saxon  com  ;  Dutch  koom :  Ger¬ 
man,  Danish  and  Swedish  kom — which,  abroad^ 
is  used  to  distinguish  all  the  cereals,  viz.,  wheat, 
rye,  maize,  oats,  barley,  rice,  millet,  and  buck¬ 
wheat,  where  that  term  is  generally  added  to 
the  above,  as  wheat-corn,  rye-corn,  maize-corn, 
Ittirley-com,  etc. ;  whereas,  in  this  country,  we 
say  as  above,  wheat,  rye,  corn,  etc. ;  and  in 
each  case,  mean  the  plant  as  well  as  the  shelled 
grain,  as  a  field  of  corn,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  a 
stalk  of  rye,  a  head  of  barley. 

Some  time  since,  in  one  of  the  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  man  having  been  indicted  for 
stealing  so  many  bushels  of  corn,  exception 
was  taken  by  his  counsel,  that  this  was  not  a 
perfect  description  of  Indian  com  ;  the  excep¬ 
tion  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  court,  who 
thus  decided  that,  in  American  jurisprudence, 
“corn”  was  the  established  name  for  Indian 
corn. 

Zea,  the  name  of  the  family  to  which  maize 
belongs  was  derived  from  the  Greek  (ao,  to  live, 
from  the  g^in  possessing  those  nutritious  qua¬ 
lities,  which  are  capable  of  sustaining  life.  The 
word  maiae,  in  the  Gaelic  or  Irish,  is  food.  In 
the  Lettish  and  Levonic  language,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  may»e  is  bread.  The  French  name 
Bled’  Indie;  the  Spanish,  de  Indieu ;  the 
Italian  Grano  de  India;  and  the  Portuguese, 
Mdho  da  India,  are  so  called  from  the  grain 
having  been  first  introduced  from  America, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  was  called 
the  Indies ;  and  the  French,  Rle  de  TSmpue  ;  the 
Italian,  Grano  Turco ;  the  German,  Turkiicher 


Kom;  the  Dutch  or  Holland,  Turksch  Koom; 
the  Swedish  and  Danish,  IStrkish  Ilvede;  and  the 
Russian,  TureskoicIdjA,  probably  had  their  ori¬ 
gin,  from  the  circumstance  that  maize  was  early 
brought  to  the  notice  of  these  countries  from 
Turkey.  The  French,  Ble  d’  Kspagne,  and  the 
Italian  Grano  SiciUano,  had,  no  doubt,  their 
origin  from  a  similar  source. 

Among  many  extracts  in  regard  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Indian  corn  by  the  native  Americans, 
we  select  the  following  by  Captain  John  Smith, 
from  his  account  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia. 

“  The  greatest  labor  they  take  is  in  planting 
their  come,  for  the  country  naturally  is  over- 
growne  with  wood.  To  prepare  the  ground, 
they  braise  the  bark  of  the  trees  neare  the  root, 
then  doe  they  scorch  the  roots  with  fire,  that 
they  grow  no  more.  The  next  yeare,  with  a 
crooked  peece  of  wood,  they  beat  up  the  weeds 
by  the  rootes,  and  in  that  mould  they  plant  their 
come.  Their  manner  is  this :  they  make  a  hole 
in  the  earth  with  a  sticke,  and  into  it  they  put 
foure  graines  of  wheate  (maize),  and  two  of 
bcanes.  These  holes  they  make  foure  foote  one 
from  another.  Their  women  and  children  doe 
continually  keep  it  with  weeding,  and  when  it 
Is  growne  middie  high,  they  hill  it.  about  like 
a  hop-yard.  In  Aprill  they  begin  to  plant,  but 
their  chiefe  plantations  is  in  May,  and  so  they 
continue  till  the  midst  of  June.  What  they 
plant  in  April,  they  reape  in  August ;  for  May, 
in  September ;  for  June,  in  October.  Every 
stalke  of  their  come  commonly  beareth  two 
ears,  some  three,  seldom  any,  foure,  many  bat 
one,  and  some  none.  Every  eare,  ordinarily, 
hath  betwixt  200  and  500  graines.  The  stalke 
being  greene,  hath  a  sweete  juice  in  it,  some¬ 
what  like  sugar  cane,  which  is  the  cause 
that  when  they  gather  their  greene  come,  they 
make  the  stalkes ;  for,  as  we  gather  greene  pease, 
so  doc  they  their  come,  which  excelleth  their 
old.  Their  come  they  roast  in  the  eare  greene, 
and  braising  it  in  a  mortar  of  wood  with  a  plot, 
lap  it  in  rowles  in  the  leaves  of  their  come, 
and  so  boyle  it  for  a  dantie.  They  also  receive 
that  come  late  planted,  that  will  not  ripe  by 
roasting  in  hot  ashes,  the  heat  thereof  drying  it. 
In  winter,  they  esteeme  it  being  boyled  with 
beanes  for  a  rare  dish  they  call  ramoroumena. 
Their  old  wheat  (maize)  they  first  steepe  a 
night  in  hot  water,  in  the  morning  pounding  it 
in  a  mortar.  They  use  a  small  basket  for  their 
temmes  (seive),  then  pound  again  the  great, 
and  so  separating  by  dashing  their  hand  into 
the  basket,  receive  the  fiour  in  a  platter  made 
of  wood,  scraped  to  that  forme  with  burning 
and  shels.  Tempering  this  flower  with  water, 
they  make  it  either  in  cakes,  covering  them 
with  ashes  till  they  are  baked,  and  then  wash¬ 
ing  them  in  faire  water,  they  drie  presently 
with  their  owne  heat ;  or  else  boyle  them  in 
water,  eating  the  broth  with  the  bread,  which 
they  call  Ponap.  The  groutes  and  pieces  of  the 
comes  remaining,  by  fanning  in  a  platter  or  in 
the  wind,  away,  the  branne  they  boyle  three  or 
foure  houres,  with  water,  which  is  an  ordinary 
food  they  call  Vetatahamen.  But  some  more 
thriftie  than  cleanly  doe  burn  the  core  (cob)  of 
the  care  to  powder,  which  they  call  Ptmgnovgh, 
mingling  that  in  their  meale,  but  it  never  tasted 
well  in  bread  nor  broth.”  Some  tribes  culti¬ 
vated  the  plant  in  fields  of  sufficient  size  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  the  name  of  agriculturists.  It  was 
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Wild,  or  Roeky  Mountain  Com. 


undoubtedly  highly  prized  by  them  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  article  of  support,  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  warriors  of  the  six  nations  were  in  the  habit 
of  undertaking  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles 
in  extent,  carrying  no  other  food  than  a  little 
meal  from  parched  and  pounded  com,  relying 
on  the  forest  for  meat.  One  table  spoonful  of 
this  meal,  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  water, 
will  sustain  a  warrior  for  twenty-four  hours, 
without  other  food. 

The  corn  plant,  or  its  grain,  frequently  en¬ 
tered  into  the  forms,  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
mythologies  of  'many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  both 
in  North  and  in  South  America.  From  accounts 
handed  down  by  the  celebrated  Incas,  it  appears 
that  the  Peruvians  cultivated  mam  at  an  early 
period.  Their  traditions  say,  that  about  730 
years  ago,  they  consisted  of  a  great  number  of 
wandering  tribes,  who  were  crael  and  bar¬ 
barous  in  their  habits  and  customs.  About  400 
years  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Inca  Marco 
Capac,  of  more  than  ordinary  refinement  and 
sagacity,  succeeded  in  persuading  his  fellows 
that  he  and  his  wife.  Mama  Oello  Hauco,  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  Sun,  and  he  had  descended  from 
heaven  to  instruct  and  bestow  benefits  upon 
them,  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  their  father, 
whom  he  called  Pachaeamae,  (the  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  snstaincr  of  all  things).  By  his 
wisdom  he  succeeded  in  bringing  these  tribes 
together,  and  making  them  believe  in  his  celes¬ 
tial  origin.  He  taught  them  that  his  Father, 
the  iS'uM,  traveled  every  day  around  the  world, 
to  discover  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all 
things,  that  he  might  apply  himself  to  their 
succor  and  redress.  He  also  taught  them  to 
build  houses,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  raise  maize 
and  other  grains ;  and  his  wife  instructed  the 
women  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  and 
wool,  to  make  garments  for  the  men,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  themselves.  From  this,  Inca  Manco 
Capac  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  line  of  Incas,  who  reigned  in 


direct  lineage  from  his  time  till  they  were  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Spaniards,  some  400  years  after¬ 
ward.  Daring  this  period  the  Peruvians  made 
rapid  advancement  in  wealth,  agriculture,  and 
the  arts.  This  race  of  kings  made  their  sub¬ 
jects  believe,  that  after  the  universal  deluge, 
the  sun’s  rays  fell  on  the  island  in  Lake  Titica¬ 
ca,  before  they  looked  upon  any  other  part  of 
the  world;  thus  showing  that  from  that  spot 
should  first  emanate  the  doctrines  of  light  and 
knowledge :  that  this  was  the  place  where 
Manco  Capac  and  his  wife  first  landed,  when 
they  proceeded  from  the  Sun.  The  Incas  and 
all  their  subjects  venerated  this  spot  as  a  sacred 
and  holy  piece  of  g^round,  and  accordingly 
erected  u^mn  it  a  magnificent  temple,  all  plated 
with  gold,  which  was  dedicated  to  their  father 
the  Sun,  to  which  the  Indians  from  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  brought  yearly,  gold  and  precious  stones. 
The  sterile  land  of  the  island  was  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  They  grew  upon  it 
maize,  fiax,  and  other  seeds.  The  produce  was 
thrown  into  the  public  granaries,  and  into  those 
of  the  Sun  and  the  king,  believing  that  some 
divine  virtue  was  contained  in  it,  and  that  it 
would  bless  and  increase  the  com  with  which 
it  was  mixed,  preserve  it  from  decay,  and  make 
it  better  adapted  to  sustain  life  ;  and  that  the 
Indian  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to 
get  but  one  grain  of  this  maize  to  throw  into 
his  heap,  was  persuaded  to  believe  that  he 
should  never  be  in  want  for  bread.  During  the 
high  feast,  Capaerayni  held  in  the  first  month 
Raymi,  agreeing  with  our  December,  no  stranger 
was  suflTered  to  lodge  in  Cuzco,  to  which  they 
again  all  assembled  as  soon  as  the  festival  was 
over,  to  receive  cakes  made  of  maize,  and  the 
warm  blood  of  a  white  Alapaca.  by  Mammaeu- 
nae  (select  virgins),  and  distributed  by  certain 
priests,  who,  in  carrying  them  about  in  dishes 
of  gold,  gave  each  of  the  Indians  one,  saying, 
us  they  delivered  it-^“  If  you  do  not  reverence 
the  Sun  and  Inca,  this  food  will  bear  witness 
against  you  to  your  min  ;  but  if  you  worship 
them,  then  their  bodies,  by  this  pledge,  will  be 
united  to  yours.”  After  which,  those  who  had 
eaten  of  the  cakes  promised  obedience,  and 
thanked  the  Sun  and  Inca  fpr  their  food.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  month  Hatuneuzqui,  which 
corresponds  to  our  May,  the  Pemvians  gathered 
their  maize,  and  kept  the  feast  Aymerai.  They 
returned  home  singing  from  the  fields,  carrying 
with  them  a  large  heap  of  maize,  which  they 
call  Perua,  wrapping  it  up  in  rich  garments. 
They  continue  their  ceremonies  for  three  nights, 
imploring  the  Perua  to  preserve  their  harvest 
of  maize  from  any  damage  that  might  chance 
to  befal  it,  and  also  to  cause  that  to  grow  pros¬ 
perously,  which  they  should  next  plant  Last, 
their  sorcerers  consulted  their  god  whether  the 
Perua  could  last  till  the  next  year ;  and  if  they 
did  not  answer  in  the  affirmative,  they  carried 
it  into  the  fields,  and  burned  or  parched  it, 
with  the  view  of  making  a  new  Perua,  which 
they  bore  to  their  granaries  in  great  triumph, 
and  mingled  it  with  other  com. 

Our  western  Indians  have  a  tradition,  that 
the  seeds  of  the  plants  they  cultivate  were 
presented  by  the  Great  Spirit : — that  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion  the  Great  Spirit  had  descended  to 
this  earth  in  the  form  of  a  beantifnl  squaw; 
that  where  she  first  touched  the  ground  with 
her  feet,  there  sprang  up  the  Indian  corn; 


where  she  placed  her  right  hand  grew  up  the 
bean  ;  and  where  she  put  her  left  hand,  pump¬ 
kins  and  squashes ;  and  where  she  seated  her¬ 
self  on  the  ground,  grew  tobacco.  Another 
tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  maize  was 
obtained  from  the  Ojibwas,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft. 
A  young  man  went  out  in  the  woods  to  fast,  at 
that  period  of  life  when  youth  is  exchanged  for 
manhood.  He  built  a  lodge  of  boughs  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  place,  and  painted  his  face  of  a  sombre 
hue.  By  day  he  amused  himself  in  walking 
about,  looking  at  the  various  shrabs  and  wild 
plants ;  and  at  night  he  lay  down  in  his  bower, 
which,  being  open,  he  could  look  up  to  the  sky. 
He  sought  a  gift  from  the  Master  of  Life,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  something  to  benefit  his 
race.  On  the  third  day  he  became  too  weak 
to  leave  the  lodge,  and  as  he  lay  gazing  upward, 
he  saw  a  spirit  come  down  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  young  man,  dressed  in  green,  and 
having  green  plumes  on  his  head,  who  told  him 
to  arise  and  wrestle  with  him,  as  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  obtain  his  wishes. 
He  did  so,  and  found  his  strength  renewed  by 
ihe  effort.  This  visit  and  the  trial  of  wrestling 
was  renewed  for  four  days,  the  youth  feeling  at 
each  trial  that  although  his  bodily  strength 
declined,  a  moral  and  supernatural  energy  was 
imparted,  which  promised  him  the  final  victory. 
On  the  sixth  day  his  celestial  visitor  spoke  to 
him.  “  To-morrow,”  said  he,  “  will  be  the 
seventh  day  of  your  fast,  and  the  last  time  1 
shall  WTestle  with  you.  You  will  triumph  over 
me,  and  gain  your  wishes.  As  soon  as  you 
have  thrown  me  down,  strip  off  my  clothes,  and 
bury  me  on  the  spot,  in  soft,  fresh  earth.  When 
you  have  done  this,  leave  me,  but  come  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  visit  the  place  and  keep  the  weeds 
from  growing.  Once  or  twice  cover  me  with 
fresh  earth.  He  then  departed,  but  returned 
the  next  day,  and  as  he  had  predicted,  was 
thrown  down.  The  young  man  punctually 
obeyed  his  instructions  in  every  particular,  and 
soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  green 
plumes  of  his  sky  visitor  footing  up  through 
the  ground.  He  carefully  weeded  the  earth, 
and  kept  it  fresh  and  soft,  and  in  dne  time  was 
gratified  by  beholding  the  matured  plant,  bend¬ 
ing  with  its  yellow  fimit,  and  gracefully  waiving 
its  green  leaves  and  yellow  tassels  in  the  wind. 
He  then  invited  his  parents  to  the  spot,  to  be¬ 
hold  the  new  plant.  “  It  is  Mondamin,”  replied 
his  father,  “  it  is  the  spirit’s  grain.”  They  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  a  feast,  and  invited  their 
friends  to  partake  of  it ;  and  this  is  the  oripn 
of  Indian  com. 

One  of  the  grand  features  in  the  history  of 
Indian  com,  was  its  introduction  into  Ireland 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  potatoe  daring  the 
famine  of  1847.  Of  coarse,  its  original  intro¬ 
duction  into  Europe,  probably  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  Columbus ;  but  in  Great  Britain, 
until  within  a  few  years,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  its  nse  or  cnltnre.  A  most  amusing; 
and  in  many  respects  instmetive,  work  was 
published  some  years  since  by  William  Cobbet, 
upon  the  merits  of  Indian  com,  whose  sanguine 
wishes  upon  the  subject  of  ito  introduction  as  a 
field  crop  into  England,  led  him  further  than 
most  people  have  been  inclined  to  accompany 
him.  It  was  remarked  that  Cobbet  was  corn- 
mad  at  one  time.  He  saw  too  soon  by  twenty 
yeara,  and  depended  on  cultivation  rather  than 
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importation.  Ue  wrote  about  Indian  corn — 
planted  Indian  com— ate  Indian  com — raised 
Indian  com — made  paper  of  Indian  com  husks, 
and  printed  a  book  from  the  Indian  com  paper.” 
This  work  presents  a  very  minute  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  various  manipulations  which 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  com  grower,  before 
the  grain  is  ready  for  market,  as  well  as  very 
particular  directions  for  turning  the  produce  to 
the  best  and  most  profitable  account  in  domes¬ 
tic  economy.  At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1851,  among  the  many  specimens  of 
maize,  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  there 
were  exhibited  varieties  cultivated  on  that 
island,  which  gave  evidence  that  the  British 
nation  are  rapidly  becoming  convinced  of  the 
great  value  of  this  cereal.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  the  Royal  Consort,  Prince  Al¬ 
bert.  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
in  which  he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Cauld- 
well.  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  called  to  Europe 
expressly  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  successful  attempt  of  Europeans  in 
North  America  to  cultivate  this  grain,  was  made 
by  the  English  at  James  river,  in  Virginia,  in 
1608.  The  colonists  sent  over  by  the  London 
company  adopted  the  mode  then  practiced  by 
the  Indians,  which,  with  some  modifications,  has 
been  pursued  ever  since.  The  year  following, 
thirty  or  forty  acres  were  broken  up  and  planted 
by  the  eolonists  near  Jamestown.  The  yield  at 
that  time  is  represented  to  have  been  from  two 
hundred  to  more  than  a  thousand  fold.  In 
1621,  the  Indians,  Samoset  and  Squanto,  visited 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  instracted  them 
how  corn  should  be  planted,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  ground  should  be  manured  with  ale- 
wives.  The  colonists  planted  twenty  acres  with 
com.  and  six  with  barley  and  peas.  The  corn 
produced  well,  but  the  other  two  failed.  The 
same  year  Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hop¬ 
kins  visited  the  Indians  at  Nama.aket,  in  Middle- 
borough,  who  received  them  with  great  joy, ' 
and  regaled  them  with  bread,  called  nuizmm, 
made  of  Indian  com.  In  1629,  the  yield  at  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay,  was  from  two  hundred  to  five 
hundred  to  one.  Thirteen  gallons  of  seed  gave 
fifty-two  hogsheads  of  com,  of  seven  bushels 
each.  The  returns  in  many  of  our  Western 
States,  during  their  first  settlement,  have  been  j 
most  prolific  :  in  Illinois,  and  one  or  two  other 
States,  the  first  yields  of  Indian  com,  have  in 
many  instances  been  a  thousand-fold. 

The  wide  and  wonderful  climatic  range  of 
Indian  com  is  due,  in  part,  to  a  peculiar  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  plant,  different  from  that  con¬ 
trolling  in  adaptation  in  almost  every  other, 
and  which  admits  its  compression  within  a  very 
brief  period  of  growth.  It  seems  to  be  restricted 
to  but  one  condition,  rigidly,  which  is  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  period  in  which  it  ripens ;  and 
this  is  leas  than  that  required  for  every  other 
plant,  for  the  growth  of  which  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  is  necessary.  The  three  summer 
months  are  the  extent  of  this  requirement  of 
time  (two  months  often  suffices),  and  the  ther¬ 
mal  distribution  on  tills  continent  is  such,  that 
every  portion  of  it,  almost  to  the  limit  of  cul¬ 
tivation  at  the  north,  gives  the  necessary  sum¬ 
mer  heat.  The  most  important  exception  is  a 
narrow  line  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  this 
there  is  a  general  addition  of  some  of  the  more 
considerably  elevated  localities  in  mountainous 


portions.  Even  in  the  valley  of  the  Rod  river 
of  the  North,  at  the  Slst  parallel  of  latitude,  a 
small  variety  may  be  succossftilly  grown  :  and 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  the  same  cultivation 
may  be  carried  to  the  47th  parallel. 

Although  undoubtedly  all  derived  by  culti¬ 
vation  from  the  same  parentage — the  Wild,  or 
Rocky  mountain  corn — there  is  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  numlier  of  varieties  at  present  pro¬ 
duced  on  various  parts  of  this  continent,  ex¬ 
hibiting  many  grades  of  size,  color  and  con¬ 
formation.  Annexed  we  present  outline  sketches 
of  about  twenty  varieties,  embracing  from  the 
original  to  the  most  improved  qualities.  Mr. 
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1  and  2.  Ori^nal  Wild  or  Rockj  Mtmntaia  Corn* 

3.  Rice  Corn 

4.  Jersey  White  Flint.  '* 

5.  Tuacarora. 

6.  Ohio  White  Flint. 

7.  Kentucky  White. 

8.  Virginia  Golden. 

9.  King  Philip. 

10.  ICiddle-siz^  eight-rowed  Yellow. 

11.  Samanoit. 

12.  Improved  Dutton. 

13.  Ohio  Dent. 

14.  Small  eight-rowed  Yellow. 

15.  Blood  Red. 

16.  New  Mexican  Black. 

17.  Oregon  Shoe-Peg. 

18.  Canola  Pop  Com. 

19.  White  Gourd-seed. 

20.  Golden  Sioux. 

P.  A.  Brown,  in  his  interesting  thesis  on  this 
subject,  presents  a  large  classification,  embrac¬ 
ing  over  fifty  varieties.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  the  rows  of  grains  on  a  cob,  however 


numerous  or  limited,  always  present  even  num¬ 
bers.  The  varieties  best  adapted  for  the  middle 
and  southern  States  are  the  large  white  and 
yellow  Gourd  seeds  ;  the  yellow  Shoe-peg  or 
Oregon,  and  the  New  Mexican  and  North 
Carolina  White-flints.  In  the  more  northerly 
and  eastern  States,  the  improved  King  Philip, 
or  Eight-rowed  yellow ;  Twelve-rowed  Dutton ; 
the  large  Golden  and  White-flints ;  the  Tusca- 
rora ;  the  Mammoth  sweet,  and  the  Stowell  late 
green,  are  particularly  deserving  of  culture. 
We  have  lately  observed  most  glowing  accounts 
of  the  Wiandot,  a  white-flint  variety,  said  to  lie 
most  prolific  in  its  yield — producing  half-a- 
dozen  stalks  from  each  grain,  and  several  ears 
upon  each  stalk.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stoted 
that  twenty-eight  sound  full  ears  were  gathered 
from  one  plant.  A  new  dwarf  variety,  called 
Forty  Days’  Maize,  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
reputed  once  to  have  ripened  high  up  in  the 
Alps  in  forty  days  after  planting,  was  distributed 
by  the  Agricultural  department  of  the  Patent 
Office  during  the  last  year.  The  object  of  in¬ 
troducing  this  variety  among  us,  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  quick  growth,  early  maturity,  and 
sweet  flavor  in  the  green  state,  as  well  ns  the 
delicacy  of  the  flavor  of  the  bread  made  from  its 
meal.  Beside,  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  high  latitudes  and  elevated  valleys  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  other  kinds  of  com 
will  not  thrive,  and  with  a  chance  of  crossing 
it  with  the  larger  sorts,  to  which  it  might 
impart  in  a  degree  its  qualities  of  early  ripen¬ 
ing,  if  not  of  taste. 

Mr.  John  Lorain,  in  his  “Practice  of  Hus 
bandry,”  says:  —  “There  are  five  original 
corns  in  use  for  field  planting  in  the  middle 
and  southern  States,  to  wit,  the  big  white  and 
yellow,  the  little  white  and  yellow,  and  the 
white  Virginia  gourdseed.  The  cobs  of  the  two 
first-mentioned  are  thich  and  long,  the  grains 
are  much  wider  than  deep,  and  where  the  rows 
of  grains  meet  and  unite  with  each  other,  their 
sides  fall  off  almost  to  nothing.  This  gives  the 
outside  of  the  grain  a  circular  form  ;  and  com¬ 
municates  to  the  car  an  appearance  something 
like  a  fluted  column.  This  formation  greatly 
diminishes  the  size  of  the  ends  and  sides  of  the 
grains,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  hard  flinty  corns 
being  less  productive,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  thickness  of  their  cobs,  xhan  the 
gourdseed  corn.  As  the  little  white  and  yellow 
are  formed  much  in  the  same  way,  and  the  cobs 
are  considerably  smaller,  they  are  still  less  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  big  white  and  yellow,  but 
ripen  earlier.  The  grain  of  these  four  flinty 
kinds  are  very  firm,  and  without  indenture  in 
the  outside  ends.  The  two  smaller  kinds  seem 
to  be  still  more  hard  and  solid  than  the  larger ; 
and  ihe  color  of  the  little  yellow,  deeper  than 
that  of  the  big.  The  ears  of  the  Virginia  gourd¬ 
seed  are  not  very  long,  neither  is  the  cob  so 
thick  as  that  of  the  big  white  and  yellow ;  but 
the  formation  of  the  grain  makes  the  car  very 
thick.  They  frequently  produce  from  thirty  to 
thirty-two,  and  sometimes  thirty-six  rows  of 
very  long  narrow  grains,  of  a  soft,  open  texture. 
These  grains  are  alniost  flat  at  the  outside  end, 
are  also  compactly  united  from  the  coU  to  the 
surface  of  the  ear,  without  any  of  that  fluted 
appearance,  between  the  rows  of  grain,  which 
causes  the  flinty  corn  to  be  much  less  produc¬ 
tive  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ears.  Tbo 
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gourdsecd  ripens  later  than  any  otQer,  but  is 
by  far  the  most  productive.  It  is  invariably 
white,  unless  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  yellow 
flinty  corns :  then  it  is  called  the  yellow  gourd- 
seed,  and  too  many  farmers  consider  it  and 
most  other  mixtures  original  corns.  I  have 
often  heard  of  original  yellow  gourdseed  corn  ; 
but  after  taking  much  trouble  to  investigate 
the  fact,  could  never  And  anything  more  than 
a  mixture.  So  frequent  are  mixtures  of  this 
kind,  that  I  have  never  examined  a  field  of 
corn  (where  great  care  had  been  taken  to  select 
the  seed),  which  did  not  exhibit  evident  traces 
of  all  the  corns  in  use  for  general  field  planting, 
with  many  others  that  are  not  used  for  this 
purpose.  None  can  be  longer  or  more  readily 
traced  than  the  gourd-seed.  If  the  smallest 
perfectly  natural  indenture  appears  in  the  grain 
of  the  hardest  com,  these  grains,  with  their 
descendants,  may  be  grown,  until  a  perfectly 
white  gourd-seed  is  obtained,  be  their  color 
what  they  may.  In  the  northerly  division  of 
the  United  States  they  frequently  plant  the 
small  Canada  corns.  These  are  solid  and  very 
early,  but  have  been  generally  thought  too 
small  to  be  very  productive,  and  are  seldom 
planted  in  fields  where  the  larger  corns  ripen. 
These  corns,  and  others,  which  are  still  much 
smaller  and  earlier,  are  grown  by  many  for 
earlier  boiling,  or  roasting  while  green.  The, 
Canadian  corn  plant  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  corn  plants  generally  in  use  for  field 
planting.  It  is  also  productive  in  ears.  There¬ 
fore,  the  intervals,  as  well  as  the  clusters  in  the 
row,  might  be  closer  together.  If  the  soil  were 
as  well  manured  for  this  kind  of  corn  as  is  done 
for  the  larger  corns  (when  the  farmer  is  well 
informed  and  able  to  do  it),  very  valuable  crops 
may  be  obtained  from  it :  particularly  if  it 
were  only  slightly  mixed  with  the  gourd-seed 
corn.  There  are  also  red,  blue  and  purple 
corns,  but  none  of  these  are  used  for  field  plant¬ 
ing  ;  still,  having  been  introduced,  they,  too, 
often  appear  in  our  fields,  either  in  their  native 
colors,  or  in  variegated  or  enameled  grains. 
The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  also  variegated 
from  the  same  cause.  Tt  is  said  that  a  good 
purple  die  is  formed  by  using  the  purple  corns 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  purple,  or  a  shade  between  that 
color  and  green.  1  have  also  seen  corn  with 
red  stalks  and  leaves,  but  mixed  with  more  or 
less  green.  As  novelty  and  other  causes  have 
introduced  such  a  great  variety  into  our  fields, 
they  will  continue  to  appear  in  them  until 
farmers  generally  give  more  attention  to  the 
economy  of  maize,  and  see  the  necessity  of 
growing  out  inferior  kinds,  so  far  as  it  may  be 
practicable.  Although  they  may  be  divided 
almost  ad  infinitum,  they  cannot  be  entirely 
eradicated ;  they  may,  however,  be  readily  re¬ 
duced  and  kept  under,  so  as  not  to  do  any  ma¬ 
terial  injury  to  the  crops,  provided  the  culti¬ 
vator  very  carefully  and  annually  selects  his  I 
seed.  It  may  be  nom  the  latent  remains  of] 
these  mixed  varieties  that  nature,  from  com-j 
bining  causes,  sometimes  produces  plants  and 
animals  more  perfect  than  the  classes  from 
which  they  sprang  1” 

To  produce  cheap  com  on  poor  land,  one 
needs  a  clear  understanding  of  what  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  crop  air  and  water  will  furnish, 
and  what  they  cannot  supply.  It  should  be 


remembered,  that  the  atmosphere  is  precisely 
the  same  over  ground  which  yields  one  hundred 
bushels  corn  per  acre,  that  It  is  over  that  which 
produces  only  five  bushels  per  acre.  Now,  the 
whole  matter  which  forms  the  stems,  roots, 
leaves,  cobs,  and  seeds  of  com,  where  the  crop 
is  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  is  not  part  and 
parcel  of  the  soil.  A  harvest  equal  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  can  be  obtained  without  con¬ 
suming  over  ten  per  cent,  of  earth  as  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  crop.  No  plant  can 
imbibe  more  of  the  substance  of  the  soil  than 
is  dissolved  in  water,  or  rendered  gaseous  by 
the  decomposition  of  mold.  The  quantity  of 
matter  dissolved,  whether  organic  or  inorganic, 
during  the  few  weeks  in  which  corn  plants 
organize  the  bulk  of  their  solids,  is  small. 
From  ninety-three  to  ninety-seven  parts  of  the 
dry  matter  in  a  mature,  perfect  plant,  including 
its  seeds,  cobs,  stems,  leaves  and  roots,  are  car¬ 
bon  and  the  elements  of  water.  It  is  not  only 
an  important,  but  an  exceedingly  instractive 
fact,  that  the  most  efiective  fertilizers  known 
in  agriculture,  are  those  that  least  abound  in 
the  elements  of  water  and  carbon.  The  un¬ 
leached  dry  excrements  of  dung-hill  fowls  and 
pigeons,  have  five  times  the  fertilizing  power, 
on  all  cereal  plants,  that  the  dry  dung  of  a 
grass  fed  cow  has,  although  the  latter  has  five 
times  more  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  per 
lOOlbs.,  than  the  former.  Although  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  apply  to  the  soil  in  which  corn  is  to 
grow,  as  much  of  the  organized  carbon  and 
water  as  one  conveniently  can,  yet,  where  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  to  be  transported  many  miles,  it 
is  important  to  know  that  so  much  of  the 
manure  as  would  form  coal  if  carefully  burnt, 
can  best  be  spared.  The  same  is  true  of  those 
elements  in  manure,  which  form  vapor  or  water, 
when  the  fertilizer  decomposes  in  the  ground. 
Carbonic  acid  and  nascent  hydrogen,  evolved 
in  rotting  stable  manure,  are  truly  valuable 
food  for  plants,  and  perform  important  chemi¬ 
cal  offices  in  the  soil ;  but  they  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  not  so  indispensable  to  the  economical 
production  of  crops,  as  available  nitrogen, 
potash,  silica,  magnesia,  sulphur,  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  These  elements  of  plants  being  less 
abundant  in  plants,  and  quite  indispensable  in 
forming  com,  cotton,  and  every  other  product 
of  the  soil,  their  artificial  supply  in  guano, 
poudrettc,  and  other  highly  concentrated  fer¬ 
tilizers,  adds  immensely  to  the  harvest,  through 
the  aid  of  a  small  weight  of  matter.  If  a 
moiety  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  meat, 
fruit  and  garden  vegetables,  annually  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  twenty-eight  millions  of  people 
in  the  United  States,  and  then  thrown  away, 
were  judiciously  applied  to  the  produce  of  the 
graiu  crops,  the  yearly  profits  accruing  would 
be  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  all  sections 
where  corn  is  worth  thirty  cents,  and  over,  a 
bushel,  great  benefits  may  be  realized  by  the 
skillful  manufacture  and  use  of  poudrette. 
This  article  is  an  inoderous  compound  of  the 
most  valuable  constituents  of  human  food  and 
clothing.  It  is  the  raw  material  of  the  cropa 
Although  it  is  unnecessary  to  restore  to  corn¬ 
fields  all  the  matter  removed  in  the  crops,  yet 
to  maintain  its  fertility,  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  each  seed  should  be  carried  back  to  the  soil, 
to  make  good  its  loss  by  the  harvest.  In  every 
barrel  of  flour  or  me^  scut  to  market  (196 


pounds),  there  are  not  far  from  186  pounds  of 
carbon,  and  the  elements  of  water.  TVlien  a 
bird  eats  wheat  or  com,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  actual  experiment,  that  over  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  food  escapes  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  through  its  capacious  lungs,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  respiration ;  and  yet  the  twenty  per 
cent,  of  gna  .0  left,  will  reproduce  as  much 
wheat  or  com  as  was  consumed.  Imported 
guano,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  ages,  often  gives  an  increase  in  the  crop  of 
wheat  equal  to  three  pounds  of  seed  to  one  of 
fertilizer ;  while  it>has  given  a  gain  of  seven 
to  one  of  com,  and  fifty  to  one  of  green  tur- 
nipF  «  Chemists  have  ascertained,  that  the  air 
expelled  from  the  lungs  of  man,  and  his  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  in  breathing,  contains  one  hundred 
times  more  carbonic  acid,  than  it  possessed 
when  it  entered  the  organs  of  respiration., 
While  carbon  in  bread,  meat,  potatoes,  grass, 
hay,  and  straw,  consumed  by  warm-blooded 
animals,  constantly  passing  out  of  the  system 
as  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  elements  of  water 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen)  are  also  escaping  from 
the  lungs  in  the  form  of  vapor,  which  in  cold 
weather  is  often  visible.  Over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  solids  consumed  by  man  and  beast,  is 
thus  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  by  a  slow, 
continuous  combustion,  which  generates  animal 
heat  These  elements  of  the  farmer’s  crops  fall 
upon  his  cultivated  fields,  in  the  form  of  rain 
and  dew.  Hence,  a  pig  or  other  animal,  eats 
one  hundred  pounds  of  com,  and  voids  by  the 
bowels  and  kidneys  forty  pounds  of  the  matter 
consumed ;  these  forty  pounds  will  reproduce 
one  hundred  pounds  of  com  again.  Even  this, 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  elements  of  corn  may  be 
reduced  one-half  by  skillful  fermentation,  by 
which  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water  are 
still  further  removed ;  then  reproduce  an 
amount  of  grain  equal  to  the  original. 

Many  scientific  agriculturists  contend,  that 
they  have  never  met  a  satisfactory  analysis  of 
Indian  com,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
this  particular,  an  extensive  field  of  operations 
remains  unexplored.  The  following  is  one  of 
respectable  authority : — 


Silica . 38.44 

Potaxsa . 19.51 

Phosphate  of  lime .  17.17 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia . 13.83 

Phosphate  of  Potassa .  2.34 

Carbonate  of  lime .  2.50 

Carbonate  of  fagnesia .  2.16 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  Magnesia . 0.79 

Silica,  mechanieallj  found .  1.70 

Alumina  and  Loea .  1.65-100 


making  one  hnndred  parts  in  all.  In  other 
words,  we  may  say  on  the  authority  of  Doctor 
Dana,  of  Lowell,  there  are  in  it,  of— 


Fat  forming  prindplea,  gums,  etc. . 88.43 

Flesh  forming  principles,  gluten,  etc . 1.26 

Water .  9.00 

Salts .  1.31—100 


A  glance  will  show  how  greatly  the  fat-form¬ 
ing  principles  predominate,  showing  there  is 
hardly  any  suhstance  which  yields  so  much  for 
the  support  of  human  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  scientific  treatise 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  com,  is  the 
prodnetio J  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Salsbnry,  and  for  which 
he  was  awarded  by  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  a  premium  of  $300.  From  it 
we  select  the  following : — A  corn-plant,  fifteen 
days  after  the  seed  was  planted,  cut  on  the  3d 
of  June,  close  to  the  ground,  gave  ofV 
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Water . 8».6ia 

Pry  matter . 10.374 

Aiih . 1.364 

Ash  calculated  dry . 13.063 


Bj  the  above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  young  plant  is  water  ; 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  dry  matter,  the 
amount  of  earthy  minerals  which  remains  as 
ash.  when  the  plant  is  burned,  is  large.  This 
excess  of  water  continues  for  many  weeks. 
Thus,  on  the  5th  of  July,  thirty-three  days  after 
planting,  their  relations  stood  thus  : — 


Water . 90.618 

Drj  matter . 9.482 

A.-^h . 1.334 

A^h  calculated  drj . 14.101 

(Aiih  Terj  saline.) 


Before  g^een,  succulent  food  of  this  character 
is  fit  to  give  to  cows,  oxen,  mules  or  horses,  it 
should  be  partly  dried.  Plants  that  contain 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  water, 
need  no  curing  before  eating.  The  young  stalk, 
cut  July  12th,  gave  over  eighty-four  per  cent, 
of  water.  Such  food  given  for  soiling,  with¬ 
out  drying,  will  be  likely  to  scour  an  animal, 
and  give  it  the  colic.  The  root  at  this  time 
(July  12)  gave  of — 


Water . 81.036 

Di-J  matter . 18.974 

Ash . •. .  2.222 

Ash  calculated  dry . 11.711 


(Aoh  taatee  of  cauatie  potash.) 

Ash  of  the  whole  plant  above  the  ground,  6.77 
grains  ;  amount  of  ash  in  all  below  the  ground, 
3.93  grains.  So  late  as  July  26th,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  iii  the  stalk  was  ninety-four  per 
cent,  and  the  ash  calculated  dry  was  17.66  per 
cent  The  plant  gained  2136.98  grains  in 
weight,  in  a  week,  preceding  the  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  was  equal  to  a  gain  of  12.70 
grains  per  hoar.  The  rapid  growth  of  com- 
plants,  when  the  heat,  light  and  moisture,  as 
well  as  the  soU,  are  favorable,  is  truly  wonder 
fill.  A  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil,  in  which  the 
roots  can  freely  extend  a  great  distance,  in 
depth  and  laterally,  is  what  the  corn-grower 
fdiould  provide  for  his  crop.  The  perviousness 
of  river  bottoms  contributes  largely  to  the 
productiveness  of  this  cereal.  A  compact  clay, 
which  excludes  alike  air,  water  and  roots,  for¬ 
bidding  all  chemical  changes,  is  not  the  soil 
for  com.  When  farmers  sell  com  soon  after  it 
is  ripe,  there  is  considerable  gain  in  not  keeping 
it  long  o  dry  and  shrink  in  weight.  Com 
grown  by  Mr.  Salsbnry,  which  was  ripe  by  the 
18th  of  October,  then  contained  thirty-seven 
per  cent  of  water,  which  is  twenty-five  per 
cent  more  than  old  com  from  the  crib  will 
yield.  The  means  of  many  experiments  tried 
by  the  writer,  has  been  a  loss  of  twenty  per 
cent  in  moisture  between  new  and  old  com. 

The  butts  of  corn-stalks  contain  the  most 
water,  and  the  husk  or  shnck  the  least,  when 
fnlly  matured  and  not  dried.  The  latter  have 
about  thirty  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  when 
chemically  desiccated.  Dr.  Salsbnry  gives  the 
following  as  tiie  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
leaves  at  different  stages 


Aug.  2.|Aiis.  23.  Ang.  30. 

Oet.18. 

Oubooie  Add 

6.40 

2.860 

0.66 

8.60 

4.060 

fliUn . 

U&O 

19.S30 

84.90 

88.2i 

68.860 

E-jJfrta'eAidd 

2.16 

1.906 

4.92 

6JB4 

4.881 

ndiipliatM.. 

21.60 

16.260 

17.00 

13  60 

6.860 

Um . 

0.00 

4.<K6 

2.00 

8.88 

4.610 

ItagotmiM.... 

027 

2.960 

1.69 

2.80 

0  866 

926 

11.676 

10.86 

0.16 

7.333 

8ote . 

U30 

@5^ 

21.28 

22.18 

8.620 

Chloriiw. .... 

4A6 

6  020 

8.06 

1.68 

2664 

OlfaBis  Ac>‘I» 

6.60 

2.1® 

8.3S 

206 

2200 

te.M 

97.760 

99  AS 

99.76 

99.628 

The  above  figures  disclose  some  interesting 
facts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  silica, 
or  flint,  in  the  leaf,  is  steadily  progressive  from 
134  per  cent,  July  19th,  to  68.65  per  cent,  Octo¬ 
ber  18th.  Flint  is  substantially  the  ione-eortA  of 
all  grasses.  If  one  were  to  analyze  the  bones  of 
a  calf  when  a  day  old,  again  when  thirty  days 
of  age,  and  when  a  year  old,  the  increase  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  its  skeleton  would  be  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  witnessed  in  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  com.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  maize,  its  leaves  abound  in  phosphates ;  but 
after  the  seeds  begin  to  form,  the  phosphates 
leave  the  tissues  of  the  plant  iu  other  parts, 
and  concentrate  in  and  around  the  germs  or 
chits  of  the  seeds.  On  the  23d  August,  the  ash 
of  the  whole  stalk  contained  194  ix^r  cent,  of 
phosphates,  and  on  the  18th  October,  only  15.15 
per  cent.  In  forming  the  cobs  of  this  plant, 
considerable  potash  is  drawn  from  the  stalk ; 
as  it  decreases  from  35.54  per  cent.,  August 
16th,  to  24.69  per  cent,  October  18th.  When 
the  plant  is  growing  fast,  its  roots  yield  an  ash 
which  contains  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  lime  ; 
but  after  this  development  is  nearly  completed 
the  roots  retain,  or  perhaps  regain  from  the 
plant  above,  over  44  per  cent  of  this  mineral. 
Soda  figures  as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty- 


one  per  cent  in  the  ash 

obtained  from  the 

com  roots.  Ripe  seed 
results  in  their  ash : — 

gave  the  following 

Silica . 

. 0.860 

Phoaphoric  nid . 49.210 

lime . 0.076 


Msgnegi* . 17.600 

Potash . <....23.176 


Sod*. . 

. O.IW 

Sulphurie  acid . 

Organic  aci^ . 

99.176 

The  above  shows  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime 
than  is  usually  found  in  the  ash  of  this  grain. 
It  is,  however,  never  so  abundant  as  magnesia ; 
and  Professor  Emmons  has  demonstrated  that 
the  best  corn  lands  in  the  State  of  New  York 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  magnesia. 
All  experience,  as  well  as  all  chemical  re¬ 
searches,  go  to  prove  that  potash  and  phospho¬ 
ric  acid  are  important  elements  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  maize. 

By  a  very  ingenious  method,  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  of  Roxbury,  and  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
it  will  be  found  that  if  a  watery  solution  of 
blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper)  be  applied  to 
a  kemal  of  com,  longitudinally  split,  the  germ 
or  “  chit  ”  only,  becomes  colored  green,  thereby 
beautifully  defining  the  limits  of  the  phos¬ 
phates,  by  the  formation  of  phosphate  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  all 
seed,  tubers,  roots,  and  stems  of  recent  vege¬ 
tables,  except  those  producing  oily  seeds,  and 
thus  define  the  parts  containing  phosphoric 
acid.  If  a  grain  of  com  be  split  open,  as  above 
described,  and  thrown  into  a  solution  of  snl- 
phydrate  of  ammonia,  the  chit  will  soon  be 
changed  to  a  dark  olive  color,  which  arises 
from  the  change  of  the  salts  of  iron  into  a  sul¬ 
phate  of  that  metal ;  a  dark-colored  matter 
forming  with  the  ammonia,  turns  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  coloring  matter  yellow,  and  the  two  colors 
combined  produced  an  olive.  By  preparing 
specimens  of  com,  or  other  grain,  as  above, 
and  soaking  them  in  the  tincture  of  iodine,  the 


limits  of  the  starch  and  dextrine  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  defined — the  iodine  striking  an  intense 
blue  with  the  starch,  and  a  deep  port  wine  red 
with  the  dextrine  ;  so  that  from  this  test  a  rich 
violet  will  indicate  the  presence  of  both  the 
starch  and  dextrine  in  the  grain.  If  the  oil  be 
extracted  from  the  transparent,  homy  part  of 
the  corn,  by  means  of  alcohol  or  ether,  the 
tincture  of  iodine  will  show  the  presence  of 
starch  in  that  part  of  the  grain  associated  with 
the  gluten.  By  these  means  we  may  easily 
cause  any  of  our  cereal  grains  to  represent  the 
extent  and  precise  limits  of  its  phosphates, 
iron,  dextrine,  starch,  and  oil,  and  form  by  the 
eye  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  relative 
proportion  of  these  ingredients.  Among  other 
curious  results  of  these  experiments,  by  Dr. 
Jackson,  is  the  proof  that  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  phosphates  in  grain  depend  on  the  ap¬ 
propriating  power  of  each  species  or  variety ; 
for  an  ear  of  com  being  selected  which  bad  on 
it  two  dificrent  kinds,  namely,  the  Tuscarora 
and  a  variety  of  sweet  corn,  and  these  seeds 
being  slit  into  and  immersed  in  the  same  solu¬ 
tion,  soon  gave  evidence  of  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  phosphates  in  the  sweet  than  in 
the  other  variety.  Now,  since  the  kemals  came 
from  the  same  car,  and  grew  side  by  side,  they 
obtained  unequal  quantities  of  phosphates  from 
the  same  sap,  derived  from  the  same  soil.  A 
crop  of  sweet  com  will  take  twice  as  much  of 
the  phosphates  as  the  other  variety,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  will  soon  exhaust  the  soil  of  them  ; 
and  also,  if  the  soil  is  deficient,  will  require 
more  phosphates.  Some  interesting  facts  will 
also  be  noticed  in  the  variable  proportions  of 
phosphates  in  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species  of  grain,  and  the  great  preponderance 
of  them  in  Indian  com,  beyond  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  smaller  grains,  like  barley,  oats, 
and  wheat — a  fact  that  seems  to  explain  their 
peculiar  properties  as  food  for  animals ;  the 
more  highly  phosphatic  grains  being  more 
likely  to  surcharge  the  system  of  adult  animals 
with  bony  matter,  producing  concretions  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  like  those  resulting  from 
gout.  Perhaps  that  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and 
lameness  of  the  feet,  common  in  horses  fed  too 
freely  with  com,  may  be  accounted  for  by  this 
preponderance  of  the  phosphates.  Young  ani¬ 
mals  cannot  fail  to  derive  more  osseous  matter 
from  com  than  other  food.  With  regard  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  starch  in  the  different 
varieties  of  com,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
Tuscarora  contains  the  most,  but  does  not  con¬ 
tain  either  gluten  or  oil.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  New  Mexican  black.  Rice  com  and 
pop  com  contain  the  least  starch  and  the  most 
oil.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  of 
distribution  of  the  oily  and  glutenous  parts  of 
com  ;  many  of  the  southern  varieties  having  it 
on  the  sides  of  their  elongated  seeds,  while  the 
starch  projects  quite  through  the  grain  to  its 
summit,  and  by  its  contrition  and  drying, 
produces  the  peculiar  pits,  or  depressions  in 
those  varieties  known  under  the  name  of 
“  dents.”  The  homy  or  flinty  portions  of  com, 
when  viewed  in  their  sections  under  a  good 
microscope,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  six-sided  cells,  filled  with  a  fixed  oil, 
which  has  been  successfrilly  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  illumination.  On  this  oil  depends 
the  "  popping  ”  qualities  of  com  ;  for  when  the 
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keraals  are  heated  to  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  decompose  the  oil,  a  sudden  explosion 
takes  place,  and  every  cell  is  ruptured  by  the 
expansion  of  gaseous  matter  arising  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  oil  and  the  formation  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  such  as  is  sometimes 
used  in  lighting  large  cities,  the  grain  being 
completely  evoluted  and  folded  back,  or  turned 
inside  out.  This  property  is  remarkably  strong 
in  the  pop-corn,  and  is  common,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  all  kinds  of  com  that  abound 
in  oil ;  but  these  varieties,  destitute  of  a  homy 
covering,  as  the  Tuscarora,  will  not  pop 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  This 
change  in  com  is  one  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance,  so  far  as  regards  facility  of  digestion; 
for,  after  the  decomposition  or  extraction  ot 
this  oil,  it  is  more  readily  digested  by  man. 
though  less  fattening  to  animals.  One  impor¬ 
tant  use  of  the  oil  in  corn  is  undoubtedly  to 
prevent  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  kernals 
when  sown  in  the  soil,  and  to  retain  a  portion 
of  pabulum,  or  food,  until  needed  by  the  young 
plant,  and  is  always  the  last  portion  of  the 
grain  taken  up.  It  also  serves  to  keep  meal 
from  souring,  as  it  has  been  observed  that  a  flint- 
corn  meal  will  keep  sweet  for  years,  even  when 
put  up  in  large  quantities,  without  being  kiln- 
dried,  while  the  meal  of  the  Tuscarora  will 
become  sour  in  a  very  short  time.  The  colors 
of  Indian  corn  usually  depend  on  that  of  the 
upper  dermis,  or  hull,  and  sometimes  on  that  of 
the  oil.  If  the  upper  dermis  be  transparent, 
the  color  may  depend  either  on  the  oil  or  the 
combined  particles  of  which  the  com  is  com¬ 
posed  ;  but  if  the  whole  is  opaque,  the  grain  will 
present  the  same  color.  For  instance,  the  yel¬ 
low  color  of  the  Golden  Sioux  is  derived  from 
the  yellow  color  of  the  oil ;  and  the  Rhode 
Island  white-flint  com,  from  the  colorless  par¬ 
ticles  of  its  starch  and  oil,  which  are  distinctly 
seen  through  its  transparent  hull ;  but  red, 
black  and  blue  com,  owe  their  lively  hues  to 
the  colors  of  their  upper  dermis,  and  not  the  oil. 
The  proportion  of  oil  in  corn,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  examined,  varies  from  an  entire  absence 
to  11  per  cent.,  according  to  the  varieties 
employed.  In  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  the 
oil  is  saved  during  the  fermentation,  as  it  sepa¬ 
rates  and  rises  to  the  surface.  One  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  yields  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
gallons  of  oil.  When  com  is  hulled  by  means 
of  potash  ley,  a  portion  of  the  oil  is  converted 
into  soap  and  the  upper  dermis  becomes 
detached.  The  caustic  alkali  also  liberates 
ammonia  from  the  mucilage  around  the  g;erm. 
Oily  com  makes  a  dry  kind  of  bread,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  adhesive  to  raise  well  without  an 
admixture  of  rye  or  other  floor.  The  oil  is 
easily  convertible  into  animal  fat  by  a  slight 
change  of  composition,  and  as  we  have  previ¬ 
ously  observed,  serves  an  excellent  purpose  for 
fattening  poultry,  cattle,  and  swine.  Starch 
also  is  changed  into  fat,  as  well  as  the  carbona¬ 
ceous  substances  of  animals,  and  during 
its  slow  combustion  in  the  circulation,  gives 
out  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  animal  bodies ; 
while,  in  its  altered  state,  it  goes  to  form  a 
part  of  the  living  frame.  Dextrine  and  sugar 
act  in  a  similar  manner,  as  a  compound  of  car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  From  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  grain,  the  substance  of  bones,  and  the 
saline  matters  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and  other 


solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  are  in  a  great  and  branching  stmetures,  which  already  exhibit 
measure,  derived.  The  salts  of  iron  go  to  the  a  plant-like  form,  and  which  by  their  later 
blood — and  these  constitute  an  essential  por-  changes  more  clearly  evidence  the  same.  These 
tion  of  it,  whereby  it  is  enabled  by  successive  tmly  parasitic  formations  are  in  the  beginning 
alterations  of  its  degrees  of  oxidation  during  colorless,  almost  entirely  transparent,  and  only 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  arteries,  under  strong  magnifying  power  exhibit  a  flne- 
extreme  vessels  and  veins,  to  convey  oxygen  to  grained,  organized  stmeture  in  their  tender, 
every  part  of  the  body.  slimy  substance  ;  but  soon  it  is  observed  that- 

Indian  corn,  like  all  the  cereals,  is  subject  particular  boughs  of  this  little  plant  are 
to  disease  and  various  insect  destroyers.  In  an  branched  out  ;  and  in  individual  cases,  yet 
article  on  Wheat,  published  in  the  June  nnm-  more  developed,  branches  and  twigs  stand 
ber  of  the  present  volume,  we  gave  some  infor-  closely  crowded  together.  At  the  same  time 
mation  in  regard  to  parasitic  fungi,  and  also  in  with  this  branching,  the  flbers  are  already 
reference  to  the  weevil,  moth  and  other  insects,  partially  separated  into  small  globular  bodies, 
which  cause  great  destruction  to  grain,  in  all  its  sometimes  at  the  base  and  sometimes  at  the 
stages,  from  and  in  the  seed,  to,  and  in 
the  seed  again.  A  portion  of  our  state¬ 
ment  (more  particularly  that  regarding 
the  insects)  will  readily  apply  to  Indian 
com.  Still  we  have  thought  proper  to 
here  make  more  especial  reference  to 
those  most  destractive  to  maize. 

All  the  species  of  brand,  more  or  less, 
cause  decisive  injury  to  the  plants  which 
they  infest ;  but  the  maize  brand,  among 
all  kinds  ot  smut  found  in  our  cultivated 
grasses,  produces  the  greatest  and  most 
extensive  local  transformations.  It  at¬ 
tacks  all  the  parenchymatous  organs  of 
the  corn-plant,  and  in  many  cases  com¬ 
pletely  destroys  them.  The  stalk,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  female  and  male  blossoms, 
are  the  parts  which  it  most  especially 
affects.  The  leaves  no  longer  furnish  the 
great  parenchymatous  masses  necessary 
for  their  development,  and  usually  it 
seizes  on  their  lowest  parts,  or  in  the 
husk-bearer,  but  its  developments  here 
are  imperfect,  and  it  forms  on  the  leaf- 
organs  only  brand-bladders  of  the  size  of 
a  popy  seed  to  a  pea.  In  all  the  paren¬ 
chymatous  organs,  however,  it  develops 
itself  in  the  form  of  masses;  and  in 
good  soil,  and  in  actual  cultivation  of 
corn,  it  has  been  obst'rved  forming  bladders  of  point  of  the  fibers ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  their 
the  size  of  a  child’s  head.  Its  development  is  a  little  side  branches  first  separate  off  themselves, 
peculiar  one,  as  it  forces  out  great  masses  of  Many  fibers  are  wholly  changed  into  little 
cellular  tissue,  formed  from  the  tissue  of  the  branches  in  a  wreathed  form,  which  still  hang 
mother  plant,  and  similar  in  formation  to  the  together.  They  are  originally  ellipsoidal,  and 
latter.  Some  parts  of  the  organs  affected  by  then  become  more  or  less  globular  ;  are  at  first 
the  brand,  swell  and  become  white.  The  green  of  a  yellowish  and  afterward  of  a  brownish 
color  and  compact  formation  of  the  outer  skin  color,  and  at  last,  brown.  But  they  likewise 
gradually  passes  into  a  soft  watery  tissue  of  a  separate  themselves  from  the  branches  pro¬ 
silky  luster,  the  skin  of  which  allows  the  large  ducing  them,  and  often  before  they  have 
cellular  formation  to  be  seen  through  it  by  the  reached  the  normal  size,  which  follows  after 
naked  eye.  If  we  more  closely  examine  this  their  separation,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of  after- 
pathological  product,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  ripening.  By  and  by,  all  the  fibers  fall  away 
tolerably  large ’tender- walled  substances,  the  into  such  spores  or  grains  of  brand ;  by  and  by, 
cells  of  which,  like  that  of  the  normal  vegetable  too,  the  cells  of  the  diseased  vegetable  sub¬ 
tissue,  contain  sap  and  possess  a  large,  slimy,  stance  is  destroyed ;  and  if  we  carefully  cut 
cellular  kernel  striking  on  the  side.  In  each  of  through  leng^thwise  the  brand-bladders  not  yet 
these  cells,  at  a  later  period,  is  secreted  a  shiny,  opened  or  sprung  apart,  we  find  that  the 
granulous  substance,  which  is  yellowish  and  white  cellular  ’substance  appears  to  be  inter¬ 
afterward  brownish,  in  which,  still  later,  the  woven  with  irregular  masses  of  brand,  partially 
brand  is  developed.  Professor  Meyen,  who  ex-  isolated  and  in  the  form  of  cells ;  the  cellular 
amined  this  brand  most  carefiilly,  says  : — “  At  substance,  which  still  remains  standing,  form 
first  is  seen  in  the  large  and  juicy  cells  of  the  white  sheath-walls  and  cells,  or,  better  described, 
maize  plant,  or  especially  in  the  pathological  deficiencies,  the  hollow  space  of  which  is  filled 
cellular  substance,  the  above-mentioned  little  with  the  dark  brown  brand.  By  and  by,  this 
deposits  of  slime,  which  are  produced  on  the  in-  remains  of  the  cellular  tissue,  constituting 
ner  surface  of  the  cellular  walla  From  these,  sheath-walls,  becomes  absorbed,  and  only  the 
at  first,  wholly  irregular-fomied.  almost  transpa-  outer  skin  of  the  brand-bladder  continues  stand- 
rent  deposits,  proceed  fibrous,  dismembered  ing ;  but  11  begins  likewise  to  be  colored  red- 
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dish  or  smutty,  to  become  wrinkled  or  in  folds, 
to  dry  up,  and  finally  to  tear  open,  by  which 
the  substance  of  the  brand-spores  is  emptied, 
and,  as  it  were,  sown  ont  This  species  of 
brand  causes  manifold  degenerations  of  parti¬ 
cular  parts  and  organs  of  the  mother  plants- 
On  the  stalk  it  forms  irregular  rounded  brand- 
Jiladders  very  greatly  dificring  in  size.  On  the 
female  blossoms,  it  never  attacks  all  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  an  ear  ;  the  blossoms  of  the  top  of  the 
ear  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  exposed  to  the 
brand  than  those  at  the  base.  Often  those 
fruit  buds  that  stand  at  the  very  tip,  and  fre¬ 
quently  only  the  basilm'  ones,  are  diseased. 
Here  the  brand  attacks  only  the  fruit-knot, 
and  changes  it  directly  into  a  brand-bladder  ; 
so  that  indeed  a  person  may  find  on  the  latter 
still  the  remains  of  a  wasted  pistil.  But  the 
rachis  itself  I  have  never  foi^d  entirely  gone. 
More  frequently  it  seizes  on  the  husk-leaves, 
and  then  changes  the  whole  ear  or  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  branch,  into  an  organ  not  unlike  a 
pine-apple ;  it  thickens  all  the  leaves,  and  forms 
them  similar  to  the  scales  of  a  fir  cone.  But  in 
the  male  blossoms  the  brand  seizes  on  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  and  on  the  anthers,  more  rarely  the 
petals,  and  changes  all  these  organs  into  white, 
curling-up,  easily  bent  brand-bladders,  one  to  I 
three  lines  thick,  and  often  two  or  three  inches 
long,  which  are  likewise  white,  and  of  a  beau¬ 
tifully  silky  luster,  slightly  tinged  with  red  at 
the  tip,  and  on  the  side  springing  up  to  let  open 
the  spores :  which,  in  spores,  in  their  normal 
state,  are  globular,  but  are  very  frequently  like¬ 
wise  ellipsoidal ;  in  a  ripe  state  they  are 
brown.  The  sporeskins  are  covered  with  little 
warts,  and  on  many  spores  may  be  observed  a 
dark  point  in  the  middle,  the  little  openings  by 
which  they  are  fastened  to  the  fibrous  bear¬ 
er.  Their  diameter  varies  from  0.000320  to 
0.000340  Paris  inch.  This  species  always  impairs 
some  blossoms  as  soon  as  it  is  seated  in  the  ear, 
while  the  other  blossoms  standing  near  bear 
good  ripe  kernels.  The  brand-bladders  can 
be  very  easily  removed  from  the  living  plants, 
by  cutting  them  out ;  only  this  must  be  done 
as  timely  as  possible,  in  order  that  in  cutting 
them  out,  the  bladders  may  not  scatter  their 
powder,  and  thus  a  future  crop  of  bran  not  be 
prevented  ” 

As  before  remarked,  many  of  the  insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  wheat,  are,  in  like  manner,  destruc¬ 
tive  to  com.  From  a  late  article  by  Mr.  Towns¬ 
end  Glover,  who,  a  short  time  since,  visited 
various  sections  of  the  southern  states,  to  learn 
of  the  ravages,  habits,  and  means  of  extirpat¬ 
ing  the  insects  that  prey  upon  certain  crops,  we 
extract  a  portion  of  the  following : — The  corn- 
worm  (Ildiotha)  is  produced  from  an  egg  de¬ 
posited  as  early  as  June  by  a  yellowish-colored 
moth,  either  in  the  silk  or  upon  the  apex  of  the 
ear  of  com  when  in  the  milky  state ;  and  as  it 
appears  to  be  incapable  of  feeding  upon  the 
grain  when  once  hardened,  it  is  mostly  from 
among  such  as  are  termed  ‘‘  roasting  ears.”  The 
worm,  or  caterpillar,  at  first  almost  impercep¬ 
tible,  increases  in  uze  with  great  rapidity.  It 
scarcely  shelters  itself  by  the  husk  from  the  sun 
and  rain,  and  feeds  with  great  voracity  upon 
the  milky  and  tender  grains  at  the  end  of  the 
cob.  The  destraction  caused  by  this  insect  is 
mneh  greater  than  has  generally  been  supposed, 
especially  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 


Com  Worm  :  nhowinf;  the  moth,  caterpillar,  cocoon,'  and 
manner  of  attack. 


where,  otit  of  several  fields  examined,  scarcely 
one  was  tound  in  which  every  third  or  fourth 
plant  was  not  more  or  less  ipjured.  Tlie  worms, 
when  fully  grown,  are  an  inch  in  length,  and 
vary  mnch  in  color  and  markings — some  being 
brown,  others  green,  striped  with  brown,  and 
of  all  the  intermediate  shades.  The  body  is 
sparingly  clothed  with  short  hairs,  which  arise 
from  numerous  black  spots,  or  warts,  on  each 
segment;  and  on  each  side  is  a  yellow,  or 
lighter-colored,  longitudinal  stripe.  The  young¬ 
er  caterpillars  are  of  a  reddish  color,  and  simi¬ 
larly  striped,  and  marked  with  numerous  black 
spots;  and  it  must  here  be  remarked  that 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
“boll-worms”  and  these  catter-pillars,  which 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  ultimately  will 
prove  to  be  the  same  insect,  altered  in  color  by 
the  food  on  which  they  feed.  Experiments 
strengthen  this  snpposition :  several  worms 
taken  from  the  bolls  of  a  cotton  plant,  in  confine¬ 
ment  with  fresh  bolls  and  an  ear  of  com  in  the 
milky  state,  simultaneously  deserted  the  bolls, 
and  eagerly  commenced  to  feed  upon  the  com,  as 
a  nutriment  more  adapted  to  their  taste.  After 
casting  and  renewing  their  skin  several  times, 
when  they  have  attained  their  largest  size,  they 
cease  feeding,  desert  the  ear,  and  descend  by 
the  plant  into  the  earth,  where,  by  constantly 
twisting  their  bodies  back  and  forth,  they  work 
out  a  cavity,  adapted  to  their  size,  of  an  oval 
shape.  By  gluing  together  the  particles  of 
earth,  with  a  viscid  gum,  or  silk,  which  issues 
from  the  mouth,  they  form  a  rough  cocoon,  in 
which  the  caterpillar  sheds  its  lost  skin,  and 
changes  into  a  shining  brown  chrysalis.  This, 
in  the  early  brood,  changes  again  into  the 
moth,  or  “miller,”  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  moth  measures  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  across  the  expanded  wings,  which  are  of 
a  tawney  yellow  color ;  the  upper  pair  are 
banded  with  two  or  more  bars,  or  rows  ot 
spots,  and  have  a  crescent-shaped  dark  mark 
near  the  center.  The  under  wings  are  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  color  and  are  distinguished  by 
a  broad  band  of  dark  brown,  or  black,  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  outer  margin,  which  also  incloses 
an  irregular  riiaped  spot  of  yellow,  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  wing.  There  is,  likewise,  a  dark 
spot  in  the  center ;  and  the  nerves  are  black,  or 
dark  colored.  The  ends  of  ears  of  com,  when 
partially  devoured  and  left  by  this  worm,  afford 
a  secure  retreat  for  hundreds  of  small  insects, 
which  under  cover  of  the  husk,  finish  the  work  of 
destraction  commenced  by  the  worm  eating  holes 
in  the  grain,  or  loosening  them  from  the  cob. 
A  species  of  grcenish-bi  own  mold,  or  fungus, 
grows  likewise  in  such  places,  as  the  dampness 


from  the  exuded  sap  favors  such  a  growth. 
Thus,  decay  and  destraction  rapidly  progress, 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  unsuspecting  plan¬ 
ter.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  corn-worm 
does  much  more  damage  in  dry  seasons,  owing 
to  the  tassel,  or  silk,  making  its  appearance  at 
irregular  inteirals.  The  young  worm  devours 
the  ends  of  this,  near  the  crown  of  the  ear,  and 
consequently  leaves  many  spaces  vacant,  where 
the  communication  between  the  silk  and  the 
unimpregnated  germ,  is  thus  cut  off  from  the 
supply  of  polen  necessary  to  perfect  the  seed. 


Bill  Bug  :  1.  Hrad  (inagX  2.  Leg  (niag>.  3.  tlunuer  of 
attacking  the  corn  (rf^ucetl). 

Tbe  “  bill-bug,”  or  com-bon»r,”  {spheno- 
phoTw  f)  is  from  four  to  six  tenths  of  an  inch  In 
length,  and  of  a  reddish-brown,  or  reddish- 
lilack  color.  The  head  isfumished.with  a  long 
trunk  or  bill,  hence  its  common  name.  It  is 
very  destractive  to  com,  in  many  parte  of  the 
sonth  and  south-west,  and  is  thiis  spoken  of  by 
Senator  Evans,  whose  crops  on  his  plantation, 
on  the  Pedee  river,  was  greatly  injured  by 
it : — “  The  perfect  insect  cats  into  the  stalk  of 
the  com,  either  below,  or  just  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  it  deposits  its  egg.  After 
changing  into  a  grab,  the  insect  remains  in  the 
stalk  devouring  the  substance,  nntil  it  trans¬ 
forms  into  the  pupa  state,  w  hich  occurs  in  the 
same  cavity  in  the  stalk  occupied  by  Ihe  grab. 
It  makes  its  appearance  the  following  spring  in 
a  perfect  state,  again  to  deposit  its  egg  at  tho 
foot  of  the  young  corn  plants.  These  insects 
destroy  the  main  stem,  or  shoots,  thus  causing 
suckers  to  spring  up,  which  usually  produce  no 
grain,  or  if  any,  of  very  inferior  quality  to 
that  of  the  general  yield.  Swamp  lands, 
or  low  grounds,  are  the  places  most  gene¬ 
rally  attacked.”  These  bill-bugs  are  also 
common  in  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  but 
their  numbers  have  been  greatly  decreased, 
by  pulling  up  the  roots  of  the  com,  after 
the  crops  have  been  housed,  piling  them 
up  in  heaps,  and  burning  the  whole  mass. 
Perhaps  quick  lime,  applied  in  layers  to  the 
corn-stalks  and  roots,  would  destroy  them  as 
the  heaps  heat  and  decompose,  which  would 
t)e  particularly  useful  where  lime  is  required, 
os  a  manure,  for  the  soil.  By  these,  the  un- 
hatched  pupa  in  tlie  com  would  be  consumed. 
A  very  perceptible  decrease  of  the  bill-bug 
has  been  observed  where  the  practice  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  roots  has  been  followed,  and  if  perse¬ 
vered  in,  might  nearly  eradicate  them  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
wild  plants  they  infest  should  be  discovered, 
and  also  destroyed  by  burning. 

After  making  a  compilation  in  regard  to  the 
“  bill-bug”  and  “  cut  worm”  from  Mr.  Glover’s 
article,  it  appeared  so  inexplicit  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  that  we  addressed  a  letter  to  Professor 
Asa  Fitch,  the  entomologist  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  some  positive  data 
in  regard  to  their  species,  habits,  etc.  The  fot- 
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lowing  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Fitch’s  reply: 

_ All  that  can  be  made  out  from  the  Patent 

OflSce  Report,  respecting  the  so-called  “  bill- 
bug,”  is,  that  is  a  weevil.  If  the  flgpure  is  at  all 
correct,  it  cannot  be  of  the  genus  tphmophonu, 
the  insects  of  which  taper  from  the  middle 
backward,  much  the  same  that  they  do  for¬ 
ward.  The  writer  has  evidently  taken  this 
name  at  hap  hazard  from  my  account  of  the 
tphmophonu  venala  Sat,  or  the  Hunter  weevil 
which  destroys  young  com  here  in  New  York. 
You  will  find  my  article  in  the  “  Country  Glen- 
tleman  ”  of  June  14, 1866.  I  regret  I  have  not 
a  copy  of  it  to  send  you. 

No  insect  like  that  named  the  ^  com-worm” 
occurs  so  far  north  as  this.  But  some  years 
ago  I  met  with  it,  the  last  of  September,  in  the 
suburbs  of  your  city,  in  the  soft  sweet  com 
growing  in  Uie  garden  of  Rev.  Bradley  Sellick, 
at  Yorkville — about  one-third  of  the  ears  hav¬ 
ing  been  spoiled,  for  boiling,  by  it ;  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  market  gardeners  around  New  York, 
some  years,  suffer  to  no  trifling  amount  from 
this  worm.  My  memoranda,  at  that  time,  state 
as  follows: — the  worms,  when  small,  appear  to 
eat  only  the  sides  of  the  kernels.  Commencing 
near  the  base  of  the  ear,  they  mine  their  way 
toward  the  apex,  eating  a  channel  between 
two  rows  of  kernels,  which  channel  is  partly 
filled  with  their  castings.  On  reaching  the 
apex,  they  gnaw  around  the  ear,  entirely  con¬ 
suming  the  kernels  here,  thus  forming  a  broad 
shallow  cavity  between  the  husks  and  the  cob. 
When  full  grown,  they  gnaw  a  circular  hole 
through  the  husks,  out  of  which  they  crawl  and 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  to  change  to 
pupae.  The  fhll  grown  worm  is  about  an  inch 
long  by  16-lOOths  of  an  inch  in  diamater,  cylin¬ 
drical,  16-footed,  of  a  dull  yellowish-brown 
color,  striped  longitudinally  on  the  back  with 
slender  white  lines,  and  along  each  side  is  a 
dull,  pale,  yellow  stripe,  which  is  margined  on 
each  side  with  a  white  line.  Each  segment  has 
a  few  elevated  shining  black  dots,  symmetri¬ 
cally  arranged,  each  dot  bearing  a  hair.  The 
head  is  polished,  dull  yellowidi,  mottled  with 
confluent  black  dots.  The  neck  or  second  seg¬ 
ment  has  a  large  polished  black  spot  above, 
which  is  freckled  with  white  dots  and  crossed 
by  two  white  lines.  Younger  worms  are  much 
darker  colored,  but  are  otherwise  similar  to  the 
mature  ones.”  I  wrapped  four  affected  ears 
in  newspapers,  and  brought  them  home  in  my 
trunk.  Out  of  two  of  these  the  worms  had  es¬ 
caped  when  I  reached  home,  gnawing  through 
the  paper  envelopes  as  well  as  the  husks. 
— The  other  two  ears  became  mouldy,  and 
the  worms  perished,  so  I  was  disappointed  in 
obtaining  the  perfect  insect  They  evidently 
cannot  pertain  to  the  genus  Heliethu,  as  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  as  the  worms 
of  that  genus,  feed  openly  exposed  on  plants, 
and  have  small  heads  which  they  withdraw 
into  the  second  segment,  when  alarmed.  I  have 
some  of  the  European  species  of  BdiUku.  sent 
me  by  Dr.  Sickel,  President  of  the  Entom.  Soc. 
of  France,  and  they  are  too  unlike  the  figure 
and  description  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  tb 
be  suspected  of  being  co-generio. 

I  add  a  list  of  the  principal  insect  enemies  of 
the  maize  known  to  me. 

L  Destroying  the  planted  seed.  Wire-worms, 
which  are  larve  of  the  sm^ping-beetle,  A^/nolM 


odetus,  Sat,  and  probably  other  species  of  the 
Family  ElaUridtz.  Order  OoUoplera. 

2.  Wounding  the  young  plants  to  suck  their 
sweet  juice.  The  little  yellow  ant,  Myrnica 
moUtta,  Sat.  Family  Formiadat,  Order  Hymm- 
oplera  [See  my  Report  on  Noxious  Insects  of 
New  York,  page  129.] 

3.  Cutting  of  the  little  plants.  Cut-worms 
which  are  larvse  of  several  diflierent  species  of 
AgroUt.  Family  Noebtidoe.  Order  Ltpidoptera. 
[An  article  on  these  wiU  soon  appear  in  the 
“  Country  Gentleman.”] 

4  Devouring  the  young  plants.  The  hunt¬ 
er-weevil  Sphenopikonu  venata,  Sat.  Family  Cur- 
atUonida.  Order  OoleopUnt. 

Also,  caterpillars,  the  larve  of  Arttia  Fuytn- 
iea,  A.  Aoon,  etc.  Family  ArctHdce,  Order  Z«- 
pidoptera,  [See  Dr.  Harris’s  Treatise.] 

6.  Devouring  the  silks  and  the  mature  leaves 
Grasshoppers,  Acrydium  ftmir-rubrum,  Db  Gees, 
and  other 'species.  Family  Loetufato.  Order 
OrthopUra.  Also,  the  larve  of  Satwnia  lo,  Fabb., 
Family  Bombyeidee.  Order  LtpidopUra.  [See 
Harris’s  Treatise  ] 

6.  Mining  holes  in  the  stalks.  The  spindle- 
worm,  or  larve,  of  Oortyna,  Zeae,  Habbis  Family 
Nbebtidoe.  Order,  Lepidoptera,  Also,  an  nnde- 
scribed  spindle-worm,  co-generic  with  the  pre^ 
ceding. 

7.  Puncturing  the  stalks  and  sucking  their 
juices.  The  chinch-bug,  MieropM  teueoptenu,  Sat. 
Family  Lygcddat.  Order  HempUra.  [This  lit¬ 
tle  bug  in  Illinois  gathers  on  particular  stalks 
in  such  numbers,  that  in  two  or  three  days  they 
begin  to  wilt  and  shrivel,  and  speedily  die.  It 
is  much  more  destructive  to  wheat  I  shall  give 
the  history  of  this  insect  soon  in  the  “  Country 
Gentleman.”] 

8.  Puncturing  the  stems  which  bear  the  ears, 
and  sucking  their  juices.  The  maize  plant-lice 
Ajddt  Zect  of  Bonafocs,  in  France ;  and  in  this 
country  a  different  species,  named  Aph»  Madia 
in  my  MSS.  and  caMnet  Family  Aphidee,  Or- 1 
der  Homoplera. 

9.  Consuming  the  young  soft  kernels  on  the 
cob.  The  cora-ear-worm,  above  described.  Fa¬ 
mily  Noetuidee  (probably).  Order  Ltpidoptera. 

10.  Devouring  the  stored  grain.  The  rice- 
weevil,  Oalaadra  Orytat  Lnr.  Family  (CWrodton- 
uto).  Order  OoUoptera. 

Also,  in  Mexico,  the  larvae  of  a  moth.  (Family 
TponormUida  f)  which  spins  a  cob-web  like  cov¬ 
ering  over  the  surfrtce  of  the  stored  grain  in 
which  it  feeds. 

The  aiready  extended  length  of  this  paper, 
precludes  our  giving  even  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  numerous  plans  adopted  in  the  snccessfril 
culture  of  corn.  However,  there  is  abundant 
material  of  that  kind  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  chose  to  grasp  for  it  Agricultural  serial 
publications  are  issued  in  immense  numbers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  in  which  the  experi¬ 
ments  and  experiences  of  all  parties,  in  every 
district,  are  discussed  and  laid  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  people.  Would  that  all  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  would  look  upon  these  moment¬ 
ous  facts,  in  regard  to  their  most  important 
caliing.  The  agricultural  Interest  employs 
more  capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States, 
than  all  other  pursuits  combined ;  and  its  pro¬ 
gress  marks,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  advance¬ 
ments  of  the  republic  in  wealth,  civilization 
and  power.  By  the  aid  of  better  fium  imple¬ 


ments,  greater  experience,  and  more  skillful 
operatives,  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco  are 
grown  very  cheaply  on  rich  lands ;  and  if  all 
the  so-called  improved  farms  were  really  fertile 
and  exempt  flrom  the  loss  of  the  essential  con¬ 
stituent  of  crops,  American  agriculture  would 
soon  approximate  to  perfection.  As  an  art,  it 
has  made  wonderftil  progress  in  the  last  thirty 
years ;  but  as  a  aaenee.  the  seed  has  yet  to  be 
planted,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  ground  has  to 
be  grabbed,  plowed,  and  manured,  before  the 
germs  of  rural  science  can  thrive  on  our  soiL 
From  their  great  perseverance  and  industry, 
American  frumers  have  no  superiors,  whether 
in  the  forest  or  on  die  prairie,  in  subduing  wild 
lands,  but  in  keeping  the  soil  they  are  sadly 
deficient.  We  have  such  a  large  extent  of  new 
country,  that  instead  of  our  cultivators  endea¬ 
voring  to  return  a  portion  of  what  they  take 
from  their  fields,  in  many  cases  it  would  appear 
that  their  aim  is  to  make  it  produce  as  much 
as  possible  until  worn  out,  and  then  change 
their  location  and  subdue  a  new  section.  Of 
course  this  plan  is  all  wrong,  and  in  time  must 
rectify  itself.  Those  farmers  who  have  nobly 
gone  forward,  and  set  the  example  of  a  proper 
system  of  rotation  in  crops ;  properly  draining 
and  preparing -the  fields;  carefully  analyzing 
the  soil  to  learn  the  most  suitable  materials  for 
fertilization ;  paid  proper  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  seed,  etc.,  etc., 
are  deserving,  not  only  the  just  reward  they 
receive,  in  a  bountiful  return  of  crops,  but  are 
also  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Remember,  “He  that  causes  two 
spears  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  is  greater  &an  he  who  conqnereth  a 
city.”  Also  remember,  that  the  best  course  of 
proceednre  is  iu<  to  aaUiy  depend  either  on 
theory  at  praetiee.  Combine  them,  using  both  to 
the  best  possible  advantage — of  course  in  all 
cases  giving  preference  to  the  latter.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  authority,  on  which  the  book  fanner 
has  to  depend,  can  never  equal  the  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  with  which  practice  would 
furnish  him;  the  former  cannot  inspire  the 
confidence  which  one  needs  in  directing  the 
operations  of  his  workmen ;  and  though  useful 
to  illustrate  the  many  subjects  involved  in 
farm  management,  it  is  so  in  much  the  greatest 
degree  to  the  manwho  is  already  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  witii  the  details  it  professes  to  explain 
The  fhet  is.  Agriculture  is  not  merely  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  agricultural  products ;  it  is  as  a  field  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital  that  its 
professors  must  regi^  it ;  and  market  trans¬ 
actions,  expenses,  prices,  wages — matters  of 
which  no  science  tidres  cognizance— are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  frt>m  which  its  lesults,  in  this  aspect 
of  it,  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  expected. 
Experience  is  absolutely  necessary  here.  The 
circumstance  that  men  of  other  professions, 
have  succeeded  as  farmers,  and  benefitted  the 
art,  by  no  means  disproves  this  assertion.  The 
retired  merchant  or  manufacturer  will  often 
make  the  best  of  formers,  and  in  many  cases 
that  class  are  held  up  to  admiration  to  the  dis¬ 
paragement  of  all  others.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  among  other  advantages,  they  are  unfet¬ 
tered  by  the  prejudices  of  a  merely  routine  agri¬ 
cultural  education.  At  all  events,  they  bmg 
to  bear  in  their  new  calling  all  the  tact  and 
busineas  ability  they  have  acquired  in  their  life 
time  of  activity  in  their  abandoned  professions; 
and  as  they  usually  possess  sufficient  capital, 
energetic  industry,  and  sound  common  sense, 
— the  latter  the  t^g  of  all  others  in  forming 
as  well  as  in  other  frades  and  professions  most 
necessary — with  what  practical  experience  they 
hire,  they  are  usually  good  farmers  Thus,  while 
our  readers  ought  to  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  personal  experience  as  a  necessary  part 
of  tiieir  agricultural  education,  they  must  also 
feel  it  of  special  importance  to  adopt  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  the  man  of  science  can  offer  them, 
and  so  reach  die  achme  of  success  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  principles. 
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\  DBATHOP  WILSON.  I 

t  -^tkxaxincidknt. 

I  The  following  gtoiy  was  related  to  us  by  a 
friend,  wbo  was  a  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of 
Texas,  and  we  give  it  in  nearly  his  own  words. ' 
‘  For  six  mouths  previous  to  January,  1839,  the  , 
pauiauches  had  committed  many  and  eeriOus  de- 1 
predations  upon  the  settlers  on  the  Colorado  and  , 
Marlopa  rivers,  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  the 
many  injuries  they  bad  sufiered,  was  excited  to  I 
fhe  highest  pitch  by  the  abduction  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Mr.  Lockheart,  and  the  brutal  murder 
and  mangling  of  the  remains  of  William  Earth¬ 
en,  who  was  shot  while  hunting  for  stray 
horses  on  the  prairie.  His  father  had,  about  one 
year  previous,  iMught  and  settled  with  his 
family  upon  a  tract  of  laud  about  six  miles 
north  of  the  new'  but  thriving  village  of  La 
Grange.  One  morning,  in  the  fall  of  ao38, 
William,  in  company  ■with  his  brother  Fields, 
started  on  horseback  to  look  for  some  horses 
belonging  to  their  father,  which  were  mnnmg 
at  large  upon  the  prairie.  About  three  miles 
from  home,  they  came  to  a  ,«mall  prairie,  where 
they  expected  to  find  their  animals ;  but  as 
they  could  only  see  the  old  gray  mare  lying 
down  in  the  edge  of  the  timber  which  skirted 
the  prairie,  they  concluded  to  go  on  to  the 
Upper  end  of  the  prairie,  and  get  her  on  their 
return.  When  they  returned,  they  fonnd  her 
in  the  same  position  in  which  they  had  left  her, 
and  approached  to  drive  her  in  ;  and  it  was  not 
antil  they  were  within  rifle  shot  of  the  timber, 
and  several  Indians  rose  from  behind  the  old 
mare,  and  fired  upon  them,  that  they  discovered 
^  was  dead.  (She  and  the  colt  had  been 
killed  in  the  morning,  previous  to  their  passing 
up,  but  as  the  boys  did  not  pass  within  reach 
of  their  rifles,  the  Indians  did  not  show  them- 
aelves,  but  waited  a  more  favorable  opportu¬ 
nity).  After  receiving  tiie  fire  of  the  Indians, 
the  brothers  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
started  for  home  at  their  topmost  speed.  They 
bad  not  gone  far, .  howerverr  before  Fields 


became  conscious  that  his  brother  had  boon 
wounded,  and,  a  moment  after,  ho  saw  him  fall 
from  his  horse,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood, 
which  flowed  from  a  tvound  In  bis  side.  No 
time  was  allowed  liim,  In  which  to  aid  or  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  fallen  brother,  for  the  Indians 
were  on  his  track,  and  two  or  three  of  them 
were  making  strenuous  exertions  to  bead  him 
off.  Self-preservation,  therefore,  called  for  his 
utmost  exertion,  and  spurring  his  horse  for¬ 
ward,  he  managed  to  roach  his  home  in  safety. 

The  usual  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and 
a  small  party  start*  d  for  the  spot,  where  the 
I  agonized  father  found  the  mangled  remains  of 
his  son,  with  his  bowels  ripped  open,  his  heart 
taken  out,  and  his  hands  and  feet  chopped  off. 
One  hand  was  fonnd  near  where  the  old  mare 
and  colt  lay,  but  the  -  other,  together  with  the 
feet  and  heart,  had  been  borne  off  as  trophies, 
and  to  servit  as  a  feast  on  their  return  to  camp. 
These  outrages,  together  with  the  frequent  loss 
of  horses,  led  to  an  expedition  wdiich  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
Indians  within  their  own  camp. 

The  day  being  fi.xcd  (almut  the  middle  of 
January),  they  met  'at  La  Grange,  each  one 
mounted  upon  the  best  horse  at  his  command, 
equipped  with  a  trusty  rifle  or  a  double-bar¬ 
relled  shot  gun,  a  pouch  well  filled  with  ball, 
two  blankets,  and  a  wallet  slung  across  his 
saddle,  filled  with  eueb  provisions  as  a  wife, 
mother  or  sister  had  provided,  having  at  all 
times  a  due  regard  for  the  horse. 

Gf  this  expedition  I  was  one.  Colonel  John 
II.  Moore,  of  La  Grange,  was  appointed  to 
command.  Wo  numbered  over  two  hundred, 
all  mounted,  except  about  twenty  Lapau  In¬ 
dians,  who,  being  friendly  to  the  whites  and 
enemies  of  the  Gamanches,  were  taken  to  spy 
out  the  position  of  (mr  common  enemy. 

The  night  after  tb^  second  day’s  march,  we 
’camped  in  a  rye  bottom  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Colorado,  about  two  miles  above  where 
Austin,  the  capital  of  the  Republic — now-  the 


capital  of  the  State — stands.  Where  those  balls 
of  legislation  now  stand,  the  buffalo  then 
grazed  in  all  the  pride  ,and  power  of  hi^ 
strength  and  freedom  but  as  the  ax  of  tbu 
pioneer  of  civilization  is  hoard  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhood,  they  retire  beyond  its  sound,  and  uow 
the  track  of  a  buffalo  is  seldom  seen  witbia 
twenty  miles  of  the  place.  iGn  the  bimk; 
opposite  to  our  encampment,  stood  the  houso 
of  old  Mr.  Bardon,  who  was  the  pioneer  oC 
that,  part  of  the  country,  and  he  w’as  even  thea 
two  miles  beyond  the  most  daring  of  his 
countrymen.  During  the  night,  our  horses 
filled  themselves  with  wild  rye,  which  grew 
here  in  abundance,  and  was  at  that  time  about 
six  Inches  high.  Leaving  this  spot,  we  bore  off 
from  the  river,  and  for  some  distance  kept  tho 
divide  ”  between  the  Colorado  and  the  Bra¬ 
zos.  We  bad  traveled  five  days,  or  about  one 
hundred  miles,  without  the  occurrence  of  any¬ 
thing  of  note,  except  the  occasional  stampede 
of  our  packs,  when  we  unexpectedly  came  upon 
a  herd  of  buffalo,  or  the  frequent  reports  from 
our  spies,  that  Indian  sign  was  plenty. 

About  noon,  on  the  fifth  day  of  our  march 
(which  had  been  wet  and  drizzly),  having 
reached  a  grove  of  timlicr,  and  finding  it  in 
every  way  suited  to  otir  wants,  the  order  was 
given  to  dismount,  and  the  different  messes 
looked  around  them  for  tiic  most  desirable  spot 
on  which  to  rest  their  weary  bones  and  prepare 
their  noon-day  meaL  Colonel  Moore,  George 
Wilson,  myself  and  two  others,  formed  one  mess, 
and  were  standing  in  a  circle,  giving  and  receiv¬ 
ing  directions  as  to  where  to  build  oor  fire,etc.,i 
when  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard,  and  Wilson, ' 
clapping  his  hand  upon  bis  breast,  exclaimed 
on  the  instant,  “  I’m  shot  1”  and  staggering, 
back  two  or  throe  paces,  would  have  fhllea,but. 
for  his  horse,  whose  bridle  supported  him  until  ' 
he  gained  bis  equilibrium,  and  we  could  gathbr 
around  him.  Ashe  turned  to  answer  Colonel' 
Moore’s  question  as  to  whether  be  was  really 
hurt,  I  noticed  the  hole  made  by  the  panage  ot 
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tile  ball  ia  hia  back,  and  answeriag  the  query 
myself,  1  informed  the  colonel  that  he  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  Upon  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  ball  had  entered  the  left  breast 
near  the  nipple,  and,  passing  throngh  his  body, 
bad  issued  just  below  the  shoulder  blade. 

Looking  aronnd  for  the  cause,  we  found  that 
one  of  the  fHendly  Indians  having  leaned  hie 
gun  against  a  tree,  it  had  fallen,  and  striking 
the  root,  had  exploded  in  the  direction  of  Wil- 
eon,  sending  its  contents  flill  into  the  breast  of 
our  friend  and  comrade. 

Blankets  were  immediately  spread  upon  the 
ground,  upon  which  he  was  laid.  The  surgeon, 
having  examined  the  wound,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  he  could  not  survive  but  a  few 
hours.  Every  attention  was  paid  him  which 
Our  circumstances  admitted,  and  for  two  days 
we  lingered,  expecting  t&  see  him  breathe  his 
last.  Contrary  to  our  expectations,  however, 
he  grew  no  worse,  and  forage  becoming  scarce 
—the  Indiana  having  burned  the  grass  on  the 
prairies  to  prevent  pursuit  on  horseback — we 
concluded  to  move  to  the  banks  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  to  find  nourishment  for  our  horses,  which 
began  to  suffer  for  want  of  it.  A  litter  was 
made  for  our  wounded  companion,  by  slinging 
a  blanket  between  two  long  poles,  which  were 
secured  to  the  sides  of  two  horses,  and  in  this 
way  we  traveled  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  six 
miles.  The  bottoms  a^oining  the  river  afford¬ 
ing  good  grasing ;  and  the  surgeon  having  giveii 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Wilson  might  recover 
if  he  could  be  got  to  the  settlements,  where  he 
eould  receive  better  nursing  than  we  could 
give,  it  was  decided  to  remain  here  until  a 
“  bull  boat  ”  could  be  constructed,  in  which  to 
convey  him  to  the  nearest  habitation,  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant. 

The  material  for  building  the  boat  was  run¬ 
ning  at  large  on  the  prairie  at  the  time  it  was 
decided  to  pursue  this  course.  Two  expert 
hunters  were  sent  out  to  obtain  the  wherewith 
to  build  the  boat,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
couple  of  hours  they  returned  to  camp  with  the 
bides  of  two  buffaloes  they  had  shot.  Mean¬ 
time  others  hod  been  engaged  in  setting  up  the 
frame  of  the  boat,  which  was  constructed  of 
saplings  cut  on  the  banks.-  Hie  hides,  after 
being  sewn  together,  were  stretched  over  this 
frame,  with  the  flesh  side  out,  and,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  one  day,  the  boat  was 
complete.  Mr.  Price  and  myself  were  detailed 
to  convey  him  in,  and  we  hastened  to  prepare 
for  the  journey.  Laying  our  wounded  comrade 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat  on  a  pile  of  blankets, 
we  took  our  seats  in  the  stern,  and  bidding  the 
company  adieu,  we  pushed  out  into  the  stream, 
and  commenced  to  float  on  its  rapid  current,  in 
the  direction  of  our  destination. 

Being  relieved  of  the  burden  of  a  wounded 
and  dying  comrade,  the  command  lost  no  time 
in  mounting  and  pursuing  their  savage  foe, 
while  we  smoothly  and  rapidly  continued  our 
silent  course  in  the  opposite  direction.  At 
night,  we  drew  our  boat  to  shore,  and,  taking 
Wilson  up  on  the  bank,  lit  a  small  fire,  cooked 
our  supper,  and  threw  ourselves  upon  the 
sward,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  Wilson  soon  showed 
signs  of  approaching  dissolution.  His  suffer¬ 
ings  continued  to  increase  until  about  midnight, 
when  the  welcome  messenger  of  Death  relieved 
him  from  all  fui  thcr  pain. '  The  remainder  of 


the  night  was  passed  in  digging  a  grave  to 
protect  the  body  of  our  friend  from  the  wolves 
and  the  scalping  knife  of  the  Indian.  With  no 
better  implements  than  a  sharpened  stick  and 
the  shoulder  blade  of  a  buffalo,  we  opened  his 
narrow  tomb,  and  although  the  ground  was 
soft  and  we  worked  with  a  will,  it  was  not  till 
the  light  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  that  we 
built  a  fire  on  the  spot,  and  having  scattered 
the  ashes  about  to  hide  the  recently  made 
grave,  bid  farewell  to  our  comrade,  and  left 
him  to  mingle  with  the  silent  duet,  until  that 
great  day  when  the  earth  shall  give  up  its 
dead.  Years  have  passed  since  that  eventful 
night,  yet  its  painful  duties  are  as  vivid  in  my 
recollection  as  though  they  were  the  events  of 
yesterday ;  and  the  same  groan  which  rose 
from  the  grave  as  we  laid  him  down,  with 
nothing  to  protect  him  from  the  worm  but  bis 
blanket,  still  sounds  in  my  ear  and  haunts  my 
sleep.  For  sometime  previous  to  his  death, 
his  respiration  was  difficult,  and  the  air  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  wound  in  his  breast,  caused  a 
very  disagreeable  sound,  which  ceased  only 
with  his  breathing.  While  digging  tlie  grave, 
all  was  silent  save  the  slight  noise  of  our  Hide 
implements  as  they  removed  the  soft  earth,  and 
when,  in  lowering  him  down,  his  body  rested 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the  pressure  of 
his  weight,  together  with  the  straightening  of 
his  form,  caused  the  air  to  rush  through  the 
wound  with  a  groan-like  sound,  which  thrilled 
along  our  nervra  like  electricity. 

Having  performed  our  duty  to  the  dead,  we 
bethought  us  of  our  own  situation ;  in  an  In¬ 
dian  country,  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  settlement,  and  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  marauding  bands  of  the  savages,  who  were 
constantly  on  the  war-path,  we  felt  that  our 
position  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  one.  We 
pushed  on,  however,  trusting  our  lives  to  an 
overruling  Providence.  It  was  agreed  that  I 
should  navigate  the  boat,  and  my  comrade 
should  proceed  on  foot  along  the  shore,  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  food  as  the  forest  afforded.  Proceed¬ 
ing  in  this  way  until  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  we  came  to  a  rapid  which  it  was  not  safe 
to  pass  in  the  boat,  and  we  ’camped  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  finding  the  rapids  im¬ 
practicable,  we  bid  farewell  to  the  boat,  shoul¬ 
dered  our  guns  and  blankets,  and  took  up  our 
route  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  My  com¬ 
rade  shot  a  turkey,  which  we  cooked  on  a  stick, 
Indian  fashion,  and  which  served  us  for  food 
until  the  next  day,  when  wc  came  upon  a  herd 
of  buffalo,  out  of  which  we  managed  to  secure 
a  fine  bull,  and  taking  out  the  tongue  and 
hump  rib,  left  the  carcase  to  the  wolves.  Soon 
after  killing  the  buflalo,  we  saw  fresh  Indian 
sign,  and  became  aware  that  we  were  in  the 
rear  of  a  party  of  about  a  dozen  red-skins, 
who  were  on' the  war-path. 

We  arrived  at  our  old  camp-ground  opposite 
Bardon^s,  however,  without  meeting  them,  and 
being  footsore,  I  determined  to  cross ;  but  my 
companion  pushed  on  for  La  Grange.  Wading 
into  the  stream,  I  found  no  difficulty  until  I  got 
within  twenty  feet  of  the  opposite  shore,  where 
I  found  the  channel,  and  was  obliged  to  swim 
the  rest  of  the  way.  When  I  mounted  the  bank, 
wet  and  tired,  I  could  see  no  signs  of  a  house, 
but  soon  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  an  ax, 
and,  following  it  up,  came  out  into  the  enclo¬ 


sure  around  Bardon's  barn.  I  was  heartily 
welcomed,  and  much  against  my  will  was 
induced  to  remain  over  the  next  day,  which,  as 
it  proved,  probably  saved  my  life,  as  I  found, 
upon  reaching  La  Grange,  that  the  band  in 
whose  footsteps  we  had  followed  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  had  been  in,  and  after  committing 
theft  and  murder  in  the  vicinity,  had  retreated 
on  the  other  bank,  daring  the  day  whieh  I 
spent  at  Bardon’s. 


THK  CONTRAST  AND  CHANGES 
or  NBW  TOKK  UFB.  ) 

In  one  of  the  narrow,  dirty  streets  of  New 
York,  in  a  miserable  attic,  lay  a  young  girl  of 
apparently  seventeen.  Her  face  bore  the  traces 
of  great  beauty,  but  the  crimson  cheek  and 
brilliant  eye  showed  but  too  plainly  that  con¬ 
sumption  had  set  its  seal  upon  her,  and  that  her 
days  on  earth  were  numbered.* 

“  I  wish  it  was  later,”  she  murmured,  glanc¬ 
ing  toward  the  open  window,  throngh  which 
the  rays  of  a  September  sun  were  shining.  “  It 
is  so  hard  to  lie  here  alone,  suffering  so  much. 

I  hope  Fanny  will  obtain  leave  to  return  home 
early  this  e'^ening — I  know  she  means  to  ask 
it.” 

The  tears  rose  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  girl, 
as  she  thought  of  the  devoted  aflbetion  of  her 
only  sister,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  who  earned  a  liv¬ 
ing  by  sewing  for  one  of  the  fashionable  man-' 
tua-makers  of  the  day.  The  room,  althougli' 
scantily  furnidied.  was  neat,  and  the  invaiid’s 
bed  clean,  though  coarse.  A  small  stand  stood 
by  the  bed,  on  which  was  a  pitcher  of  water,  a 
phial^  and  a  wine  glass,  and  on  fhe  pillow  lay  an 
open  Bible.  'The  young  girl  had  earned  a  sup¬ 
port  as  a  tailoress ;  but  a  neglected  cold,  taken 
by  carrying  some  work  home  late  one  wet  even¬ 
ing,  had  prostrated  her  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
from  which  she  was  destined  never  to  rise.  Un¬ 
tiring  were  the  cares  bestowed  upon  her  by  her 
sister.  She  watched  with  her  at  night,  and 
many  were  the  humble,  earnest  prayers  of  the 
occupants  of  this  small  room  to  their  heavenly 
Father,  that  he  would  enable  them  to  bear  pa¬ 
tiently  his  chastening  band. 

But  we  hasten  to  a  different  scene. 

A  gay  carriage  drove  up  to  Mrs.  Bennett's 
fashionable  establishment,  and  a  beautiful 
young  girl  descended  and  entered  the  shop. 
“  Mrs.  Bennet,  I  must  have  a  new  dress  for  this 
evening  5  I  have  just  bought  a  love  of  a  dress, 
and  I  intend  wearing  it  to  Mr.  Green’s  ball.” 

“  To  night.  Miss  Norton  !”Baid  Mrs.  Bennett. 
“  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  your  dress 
ready  in  time.  It  is  now  past  one,  and  I  could 
not  promise  you  a  ball  dress  on  so  short  a  no¬ 
tice.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  Mrs.  Bennett,”  said  the  lady, 
petulantly,  “  I  must  and  tcill  have  the  dress ; 
and  if  you  will  not  make  it,  why  I  must  carry 
my  custom  elsewhere.”  ’ 

The  mistress  of  the  shop  looked  distressed. 

Really,  madam.  I  would  do  anything  to 
oblige — but  surely  you  have  some  other  dress 
equally  suited  to  the  occasion";  I  sent  you 
home  three  only  ten  days  since.” 

“I  have  worn  them  all,”  interrupted  the 
beauty  impatiently.  “  Let  your  girls  leave  all 
their  other  work,  and  turn  to  upon  my  dress, 
and  I  will  pay  anything  extra  you  may  have 
the  conscience  to  charge — only  do  not  disep- 
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point  me — and  send  the  dress  home  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  hand,  that  1  may  have  any  alteration 
made  at  the  last  moment,  if  required.” 

So  saying.  Miss  Norton  entered  her  carriage, 
and  drove  to  the  jeweller’s  shop  to  select  a  new 
set  of  ornaments  for  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Bennett  took  the  gauze  left  in  her  hand, 
and,  selecting  from  her  well-filled  shelves  a 
satin  corresponding  in  hue,  and  trimmings  to 
match,  went  into  a  back  room.  Some  twenty 
young  girls  were  busily  plying  their  needles. 
The  room  was  close  and  warm,  and  many  of  its 
occupants  looked  jaded  and  worn  with  their 
labors.  From  six  to  seven,  wi^  a  short  inter¬ 
val  of  half-an-hour  for  dinner,  were  the  regular 
hours  required  for  their  attendance  at  the  shop; 
but  when  there  was  a  press  of  work,  they  were 
often  obliged  to  remain  and  work  extra  hours, 
and  ten,  eleven,  and  even  twelve  o’clock  often 
arrived  before  they  were  released  from  their 
health-consuming  toil.  The  table  and  chairs 
of  the  room  were  littered  with  shreds  of  deli¬ 
cate  gauzes,  rich  silks  and  satina  Can  we 
wonder,  when  we  hear  the  often-told  tale  of 
the  seduction  and  ruin  of  one  of  this  delicate 
class  of  girls,  surrounded  by  temptation,  their 
hands  employed  upon  material  which  would 
so  well  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  worker,  and 
the  voice  of  the  tempter  ever  at  hand  to  offer 
the  lure  1  And  if  remiuning  true  to  themselves, 
stinted  in  their  food,  poorly  paid,  they  work 
from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night, 
week  in  and  week  out,  until  a  premature  decline 
but  too  often  closes  their  career.  Snch  is  the 
not  exaggerated  history  of  too  many  of  these 
poor  girls.  Could  one  of  the  beauties,  whose 
gay  costume  has  cost  so  many  hours  of  haCrass- 
ing  toil,  bear  but  one  hour  of  the  suffering  so 
inflicted,  she  would  hesitate  ere  she  ordered  a 
new  dress  on  a  short  notice.  But  to  our  tale. 

"  Here  is  a  new  dress,”  said  Mrs.  Bennett, 
addressing  her  forewoman,  “  and  it  must  be 
finished  before  nine  o’clock  to-night  Take 
half-a-dozen  of  the  girls,  and  see  that  it  is  done 
in  time.” 

“They  will  have  to  remain  extra  time, 
madam,  in  order  to  do  so,”  said  the  fore¬ 
woman. 

“  Well,  let  them  stay,  then ;  I  am  not  going 
to  lose  one  of  my  best  customers  to  suit  their 
laziness.  If  any  one  grumbles,”  she  said,  on 
leaving  the  room,  “  let  me  know ;  I  do  not  want 
grumblers  to  work  for  me — they  may  seek  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere.” 

A  young  girl  seated  near  the  forewoman, 
cast  a  deprecating  glance  toward  her. 

“  I  cannot  help  it,  Fanny,”  was  the  reply  to 
the  mnte  appeal ;  “  I  would  like  to  have  yon 
go  home  early  to  poor  Ellen,  who,  I  know,  needs 
you  so  much  ;  but  what  can  I  do?  Yon  are  one 
of  our  fittest  workwoman,  and  to  finish  this 
dress,  with  all  its  trimmings,  will  require  all 
the  exertion  our  best  workers  can  bestow.”  ^ 

The  tears  rose  in  Fanny’s  eyes,  and  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  choking  came  in  her  throat  But  it 
was  all  in  vain ;  and  making  a  violent  effort 
to  subdue  her  agitation,  Fanny  commenced 
with  trembling  fingers  and  aching  heart,  the 
task  allotted  to  her.  Her  needle  flew,  as  she 
thought  that  by  perhaps  straining  every  effort, 
die  might  go  early  to  her  sister  ;  and  her  com¬ 
panions,  who  felt  much  for  her,  nsed  their  ut¬ 
most  efforts  to  assist  her.  The  weary  hours 


passed  on  ;  we  leave  them  to  their  task,  and 
return  to  our  fiishionable  beauty. 

Extended  on  a  sofa  in  a  richly-furnished  bed¬ 
room,  reclined  the  lady.  At  a  short  distance 
from  her  sat  her  mother,  mending  some  fine  lace. 
“  What  do  you  intend  wearing  this  evening. 
Rose  t”  she  said,  addressing  her  daughter. 

“  I  have  ordered  a  new  dress  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.” 

“A  new  dress.  Rose!  Why,  you  extrava¬ 
gant  girl,  your  closet  b  fhll  of  beautiful 
dresses.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that, but  I’ve  worn  them  all, 
and  am  tired  of  them  all.  And  then,  there  was 
snch  a  beauty  of  a  gauze  at  Stewart’s,  that  I 
believe  I  should  have  boug  it  it,  even  if  I  did  not 
want  it  for  to-night” 

“And  when  did  you  give  the  dress  to  be 
made  up,  yon  naughty  girl  T”  said  the  mother, 
gazing  admiringly  on  the  beautiful  bee  of  her 
daughter. 

“  I  went  to  Mrs.  Bennett  this  morning.  She 
grumbled,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  I  never  listen 
to  that  class  of  people.  What  are  they  fit  for, 
if  they  cannot  make  a  dress  at  the  time  one 
most  wants  it  T  lam  sure  they  charge  enough 
to  have  one  ready  on  shorter  notice  than  I  gave 
Mrs.  Bennett  this  morning.” 

“  Is  it  to  be  a  large  party.  Rose  T” 

“No,  but  very  select.  That  French  girl. 
Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci,  is  to  be  there, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  The  men  are 
all  crazy  about  her.  I  am  determined  she 
shall  not  outvie  me  in  dress,  and  as  for  beauty 

The  young  lady  added  no  more,  but  cast  a 
complaisant  glance  at  a  large  mirror  opposite 
her. 

“  Well,  Rose,  I  hope  yon  may  eqjoy  yourself. 
But  one  thing  my  daughter — I  must  insist  upon 
your  not  flirting  so  much  with  young  Barton. 
He  b  poor — a  mere  merchant’s  clerk — ^has  a 
family  of  pretty  sbters  who  are  unprovided  for, 
and  b  in  every  respect  a  decided  detrimental.^’ 

“  Psha,  mother!”  said  Rose,  contemptuously, 
“  do  yon  think  there  is  any  danger  of  my  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  Barton  T” 

“  No,  my  dear,  no  danger  of  yo«r  falling  in 
love ;  but  it  will  prove  a  heart-breaking  busi- 
new  for  him,  poor  fellow.  And  then,  young 
Mercer,  the  millionaire,  b  Barton’s  particular 
friend,  and  I  would  not  have  you  offend  him 
on  any  account.” 

“  Well,  well,  I  promise,  said  Rose,  impa¬ 
tiently  ;  but  she  felt  a  slight  twinge  of  con¬ 
science,  as  ^e  reflected  how  much  she  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  ardent,  agreeable  young  man. 
But  Rose  never  troubled  herself  long  with  any 
disagreeable  reflections ;  and  rising  from  her 
sofa,  she  commenced  humming  an  opera  tune, 
as  she  took  out  various  trifles  from  her  bureau 
for  her  evening  costume. 

•  •  •  • 

Wearily  and  painfully  passed  the  hours  with 
poor  Ellen.  The  water  in  the  pitcher  grew  so 
warm  that  she  could  not  drink  it,  and  her  hand 
trembled  so  that  she  could  not  drop  her  medi¬ 
cine.  She  grew  hourly  more  feverish ;  and, 
oh !  how  she  longed  for  some  of  the  tempting 
peaches  she  knew  were  exposed  at  the  shop  win¬ 
dow  of  the  very  building  in  which  she  lay.  She 
tamed  restlessly  from  side  to  side.  “  Will  the 


sun  never  sett”  she  said,  looking  toward  the 
window. 

At  last,  wearied  out,  the  sufferer  slept  She 
dreamed  that  she  wandered  in  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den,  where  flowers  and  finite  grew  in  profusion 
She  inhaled  the  perfumed  air,  and  gathered 
eagerly  the  grateful  finite,  and  a  thrill  of  ecsta- 
cy  shot  through  her  fitune.  She  walked  on  erect 
and  strong,  and  the  sorrows  of  her  lot  were  for¬ 
gotten.  The  birds  were  pouring  forth  theb 
song,  and  all  nature  rejoiced.  She  woke  with  a 
sudden  start  The  sun  had  gone  down.  She 
must  have  slept  for  some  hours.  She  felt  very 
weak  and  languid ;  but  she  knew,  from  the  gray 
aspect  of  the  room,  that  the  hour  for  Fanny’s 
return  was  soon  at  hand.  She  waited  patiently, 
but  a  sensation  of  sinking  gradually  stole  over 
her.  A  clammy  dew  stood  on  her  brow  ;  she 
was  too  feeble  to  wipe  it  off,  and  an  icy  chill 
crept  over  her. 

“  Oh,  my  God,  b  it  even  so  T  Am  I  to  die 
alone — all  alone?  Fanny,  dearest  Fanny,  why 
do  you  not  come  to  me?”  she  murmured 
wildly. 

A  slight  spasm  convulsed  her  features,  and 
when  the  moon  rose  and  shed  its  beams  on  the 
couch,  its  pale  light  fell  on  the  features  of  a 
corpse.  The  triab  and  sufferings  of  the  young 
tailoress  were  at  an  end. 

•  •  •  • 

“  There,  Fanny,  the  dress  b  now  done,  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  says  that  yon  must  carry  it 
home.” 

“  Oh,  dear  Miss  Jones,  pray  let  some  one  else 
go.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  must  go  now  to  Ellen. 
She  has  been  expecting  me  these  three  hours, 
and  she  b  to  ill.” 

“  I  told  Mrs.  Bennett  so,  Fanny,  but  she  said 
yon  alone  were  expert  enough  to  alter  the  dress, 
if  required ;  so  yon  must  go.” 

Looks  of  indignation  were  exchanged  among 
the  girls,  as  poor  Fanny  meekly  put  on  her  hat 
and  shawl,  and,  with  tears  fast  running  down 
her  face,  took  the  bandbox  in  her  hand.  It  was 
within  a  quarter  of  nine,  and  the  lady’s  resi¬ 
dence  was  fhll  three  miles  fh>m  the  shop.  Wea¬ 
ried  and  agitated,  Fanny  moved  through  the 
gaily-lighted  streets;  and  as  some  dashing 
equipage  would  arrest  her  steps  in  crossing  a 
street,  the  thought  would  occur — “  Do  the  rich 
know  what  we  suffer?”  She. arrived  at  Mrs. 
Norton’s,  and  was  immediately  shown  up  to  the 
young  lady’s  room.  A  hair-dresser  was  just 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  beautiful 
hiur  of  the  fair  one,  and  some  flowers  were 
placed  amid  the  curls. 

“  Oh !  I  am  glad  you  have  come  at  last,”  said 
the  lady,  “  How  came  you  to  be  so  late  ?  But 
never  mind ;  take  out  my  dress.”  Fanny,  ready 
to  drop  from  her  long  walk,  obeyed  at  once, 
and  the  beautiful  dress  was  displayed.  “  Oh, 
how  elegant!”  exclaimed  Rose.  The  hair¬ 
dresser  left  the  room,  and  the  dress  was  tried  on, 
Rose  surveyed  herself  in  silence  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  exclaimed  : — “  Why  does  Mrs. 
Bennett  always  make  my  dresses  so  high  in  the 
neck  ?”  I  am  not  an  old  woman  yet,  that  I 
want  to  be  covered  up  to  my  throat.  Here, 
Nancy,”  turning  to  her  maid,  “  yon  and  thb 
girl  must  altar  this.  It  is  too  provoking.  Now, 
I  shall  be  detained  at  least  half  an  hour.  How 
could  you  be  so  stupid  ?”  she  said,  addressing 
the  trembling  Fanny. 
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The  dreaa  was  taken  off,  and  Fanny  and  the 
maid  proceeded  to  alter  it.  The  delicate  trim¬ 
mings  were  nipped  off,  and  an  hour  passed 
away  before  the  dress  was  finished,  the  young 
lady  grumbling  and  scolding  all  the  time.  At 
last  she  was  dressed ;  and,  as  Fanny  closed  the 
street  door,  the  church  clock  struck  ten.  Her 
home  was  two  miles  distant,  and  dark  clouds 
now  obscured  the  sky.  She  hurried  on  ;  large 
drops  of  rain  fell,  and  soon  a  heavy  rain  soaked 
her  thin  garments.  But  she  felt  it  not,  so  anx¬ 
ious  was  she  about  her  sister.  At  last  she  ar¬ 
rived  home,  and  paused  at  the  shop  to  buy 
Ellen  some  of  the  friiits  she  had  so  longed  for. 
She  placed  her  hand  on  the  ballnstrade  to  as¬ 
cend  the  long  staircase,  but  stopped  and  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand.  An  indefinable  sensa¬ 
tion  of  dread  stole  over  her.  She  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  her  brow.  “  It  must  be  that 
I  am  BO  tired,”  she  said ;  “  I  do  not  know  what 
ails  me.  I  am  afraid  to  go  up.”  She  waited 
another  moment,  and  then  slowly  crept  up 
stairs.  Her  hand  rested  on  the  door-handle, 
but  again  the  chill  of  fear  made  her  shiver. 
She  opened  the  door,  cast  a  hasty  glance  at 
^e  couch,  and  then,  with  one  wild  scream, 
sprang  forward,  and  fell  insensible  beside  the 
bed. 

•  *  *  • 

“  Well,  Rose,  have  you  had  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  t”  said  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  daughter,  on  her 
return  home  late  at  night. 

Rose  made  no  answer  for  some  moments,  and 
then  said  fr«tftilly,  “  No,  I  have  not  I  wish  I 
had  not  gone,” — and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
which  she  endeavored  to  conceal  from  her  mo¬ 
ther. 

“  Why,  my  dear  child,”  said  her  mother,  in 
surprise,  “  what  is  the  matter?” 

“  That  little  French  girl  was  the  belle  of  the 
evening.  She  had  all  the  beet  beaux,  and  as 
for  your  friend  young  Mercer,  he  had  no  eyes 
for  any  one  else.” 

“  Is  she  so  very  beantifbl,  then,  or  so  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed,  or  what  is  her  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tion?” 

She  is  not  beautiful  at  all,  mother ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  regularly  beautiful.  She  has  large 
dark  eyes,  and  brilliantly  white  teeth,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  what  the  men  call  great  fascination.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  mean ;  but  she  had  a  crowd 
round  her  all  the  evening,  and  every  one  was 
frill  of  her  bon  mots  and  intelligence.” 

Well,  well,  love,”  said  her  mother,  sooth- 
ingly,  “  it  is  not  worth  your  fketting  about” 

“Fretting I  I  am  not  fretting,”  said  the 
proud  beauty,  as  she  dashed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes. 

But  for  all  her  assertion,  she  burst  into  a  fit 
of  weeping  as  soon  she  closed  her  bedroom 
door.  She  tore  off  her  beantiftil  dress,  and 
threw  it  on  the  fioor,  and  wrapping  herself  in  a 
loose  gown,  threw  herself  on  the  sofa.  There, 
neglected  on  the  ground,  lay  the  costly  dress — 
the  drees  that  had  delayed  poor  Fanny — the 
dress  that  caused  a  human  heart  to  experience 
the  bitterest  of  pangs — that  of  dying  alone, 
witiiont  one  kind  hand  to  close  our  eyes,  and 
drop  a  tear  over  our  remains. 

•  •  •  • 

“  Have  yon  any  vacant  rooms  in  this  build¬ 
ing  to  let,  sir?”  asked  a  pale-looking  young 
ooontryman  of  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  on 


the  first  floor  of  the  building  in  which  the  sis¬ 
ters  lived.  “  I  want  a  room,  and  was  told  that 
you  were  the  agent  for  this  building.” 

“  I  am  so,  sir.  What  kind  of  a  room  do  you 
wish  for  ?  I  have  several  rooms  to  let  at  differ¬ 
ent  prices.” 

“  Well,  let  me  see  them  all.  I  have  some 
money  saved  up,  and  a  good  trade.  I  am  pro¬ 
mised  steady  employment,  but  I  wish  to  he  as 
economical  as  possible.” 

“  Very  fair,  sir.  Come  this  way  if  you  please.” 

They  went  from  room  to  room,  until  they  had 
mounted  to  the  attic. 

“  There  is  a  room,”  said  the  agent,  “  that  for 
the  present  is  occupied,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  not  soon  be  vacant  Two  sis¬ 
ters  live  there,  and  one  of  them,  I  take  it,  is 
not  long  for  this  world.  Her  sister,  poor  thing, 
takes  the  whole  charge  of  her.  They  have  not 
paid  up  their  last  month’s  rent,  but  I  am  loth 
to  trouble  theoL  They  appear  to  be  honest, 
industrious  girls,  but  they  must  pay  up.  The 
owner  of  this  building  is  a  stiff  man  about 
money  matters.  He  makes  no  allowance  for 
sickness,  or  any  other  trouble,  but  must  have 
his  money  when  it  is  due.  By  the  by,  I  have 
not  seen  the  well  sister  go  out  this  morning. 
Let  us  knock  and  see  what  is  the  matter. 

They  knocked,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Again  rapped,  but  no  sound  issued  firom  the 
room.  “1  am  afraid  there  is  more  trouble 
here,”  said  the  agent,  looking  at  the  young 
man.  “  Let  us  go  in.” 

They  opened  the  door.  Fanny  was  on  her 
knees  by  the  bed,  her  face  covered  with  her 
long  hair,  and  one  of  her  sister’s  hands  pressed 
to  her  iips.  She  moved  not,  nor  spoke,  but 
moaned  heavily. 

The  agent  raised  her.  “  What  can  I  do  ?” 
said  tiie  young  man,  anxiously. 

“  Run  across  the  street  and  bring  the  apothe¬ 
cary  here,”  said  the  agent 

The  young  man  disappeared,  and  returned 
quickly  with  the  apothecary,  who  brought  a 
bottle  of  ammonia  in  his  hand.  He  dropped 
some  of  it  in  water,  and  forced  Fanny  to 
swallow  it ;  and  then,  rubbing  her  temples  with 
some  more  of  the  same  preparation,  the  poor 
girl  was  gradually  roused.  She  looked  wildly 
at  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  glanced  toward 
the  bed.  She  broke  away  from  the  agent 

“  Oh,  Ellen,  my  dear,  dear  sister  I”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  throwing  herself  on  the  bed ;  “  speak  to 
me,  Ellen ;  speak  to  your  poor,  brokenhearted 
Fanny.  She  will  never  speak  again,”  said  she, 
suddenly  raising  herself  frvrn  the  bed  ?  “  And  I : 
where  was  I  when  yon  were  dying,  poor  suffering 
one  1  Finishing  that  dress  for  that  hard-hearted 
girl,  and  you,  no  doubt,  calling  for  me.  Oh, 
why  did  I  mind  them  ?  What  did  it  matter  if 
I  should  offend  them  all  ?  But  I  was  a  coward, 
and  now  I  am  punished  1”  she  added  bitterly, 
and  once  again  she  dropped  her  head  on  the 
bed,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

All  were  aflbcted  by  her  distress.  The  apo¬ 
thecary  and  the  agent  were  accustomed  to 
scenes  of  distress ;  but  the  young  man,  fresh 
from  the  country,  was  almost  as  much  agitated 
as  Fanny  herself. 

“Has  she  no  relatives  or  friends?”  he  in¬ 
quired  anxiously  of  the  agent. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  “  They  are  orphan 
girls,  and  have  not  long  lived  in  this  city.  I 


have  never  known  them  have  auy  company  on 
Sunday  or  other  holidays,  and  they  never  went 
anywhere  except  to  church.” 

“Poor  thing!  said  the  young  man,  compas¬ 
sionately.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said:  “I’ll  go  to  my  good  cousin.  Brown. 
She  is  a  baker’s  wife,  and  lives  not  far  off.  She 
is  a  right  good  soul,  and  will  do  all  she  can  for 
this  unhappy  creature.” 

He  left  the  room,  and  when  he  returned  with 
his  cousin,  found  Fanny  alone.  Mrs.  Brown 
went  up  to  the  poor  girl,  and,  taking  one  of 
her  hands,  said,  “  Be  comforted,  my  dear  child. 
Your  sister  has,  I  trust,  gone  to  a  better  world. 
Her  sorrows  are  over,  and  she  is  an  angel  re¬ 
joicing  now  while  we  are  weeping  for  her.” 

Fanny  raised  her  eyes,  and  seeing  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  tears  that  rolled  down  the  good 
woman’s  cheeks,  threw  herself  into  her  arms, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

“  There  I  sob  away,  my  poor  child.  It  will 
relieve  your  broken  heart,”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

Fanny  raised  her  head  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  wiped  her  eyes.  “  You  are  very  good  to 
me,  ma’am,”  she  said. 

“  Never  mind  my  being  good,  my  dear,  but 
just  tell  us,  my  cousin,  the  carpenter  John  Grey 
here  and  myself,  what  we  can  do  for  you.” 

Fanny  tried  to  speak,  but  her  quivering  lips 
uttered  no  sound. 

“  Well,  sit  down,  my  dear ;  I  see  yom-  head 
is  too  distracted  to  tell  what  you  do  want.” 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  held  a  whispered 
conversation  with  the  carpenter,  who  then  dis¬ 
appeared.  She  then  put  the  room  in  order,  and 
performed  the  last  sad  rites  for  poor  Ellen. 
When  all  was  done,  observing  that  the  glaring 
sun  struck  full  on  Fanny’s  aching  eyes,  she 
took  off  her  dark  apron,  and  hung  it  up  before 
the  window.  Fanny  silently  took  her  seat  by 
the  bed.  Mrs.  Brown  left  the  room,  and  re¬ 
turned,  after  a  short  interval,  with  a  bowl  of 
hot  tea,  and  a  roll  of  bread. 

“  There,  my  dear,  try  and  swallow  a  little  of 
this,”  she  said.  Poor  Fanny  tried  to  obey  her, 
but  she  could  not  swallow.  The  kind  woman 
placed  it  beside  her,  and  said:  “Well,  perhaps, 
yon  will  taste  this  by  and  by.  And  now,  good 
bye,  my  child ;  I  must  go  home,  for  I  have  a 
family  to  attend  to.  I  will  see  yon  again  to¬ 
night.” 

A  coffin  was  procured  the  next  day ;  and 
poor  Ellen,  followed  by  Fanny,  Mrs.  Brown 
and  the  carpenter,  was  consigned  to  the  grave. 
The  good  woman  now  urged  Fanny  to  return 
home  with  her ;  but  the  broken-hearted  girl 
clung  to  the  room  in  which  her  sister  had 
breathed  her  last 

•  •  •  • 

Five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  once  again 
behold  our  friend  Fanny.  She  is  seated  in  a 
rocking-chair  in  a  small  but  neat  and  comfort¬ 
able  room.  A  beautiful  infant  is  crowing  and 
laughing  in  his  cradle,  the  tea-table  is  set,  and 
the  tea-kettle  gives  forth  its  cheerful  hum. 
Fanny  is  knitting,  but  now  and  then  glances 
toward  the  window. 

“  I  wonder  what  makes  your  fiather  so  late?” 
she  said,  addressing  the  infant 

The  boy  tossed  its  little  chubby  arms,  as  if 
in  answer  to  her  question.  She  bent  over  him 
and  kissed  him.  At  that  moment  the  front 
door  opened,  and  our  carpenter,  John  Grey, 
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walked  into  the  room.  He  canght  the  child 
from  its  cradle,  and  tossed  him  up  in  the  .air 
until  the  boy  screamed  with  delight  He  then 
threw  him  back  in  his  cradle,  and  turned  to  his 
wife.  A  grave  expression  stole  over  his  lace, 
as  he  said :  “  Fanny,  there  is  a  poor 'Woman 
and  her  daughter  in  great  distress  not  far  off. 
The  old  woman  is  dying,  and  the  daughter,  a 
sickly,  miserable-looking  creature,  seems  half 
distracted.  An  accident  caased  me  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  situation,  and  as  it  was  a 
case  where  I  could  not  do  any  good  alone,  I 
hastened  home  for  you.  ” 

“  Let  us  have  our  supper  at  once,  John,  and 
I  will  go  along  with  you  ;  we  can  leave  our 
child  with  our  kind  neighbor  next  door.". 
Supper  over,  our  worthy  carpenter  and  his 
wife  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  miserable 
pair,  John  carrying  a  b^ket,  cpntaining  some 
articles  for  their  relief.  ‘Wretclied  indeed  was 
the  scene  that  presented  itself  to  their  eyea  On 
a  low,'  dirty  straw  bed,  lay  the  bpdy  of,  the 
mother,  and  beside  her,  with  hear  hair  hanging 
in  matted  masses  about  her  face,  was  the 

J 

daughter.  The  good  couple  .raised  her,  and 
gave  her  a  cordial  from  "their  Baskp^  ,  She 
looked  at  them  sullenly,  but,  said  ^  nothing. 
When  her  hair  was  thrown  back,  Fanny  thought 
that  the  countenance  was  familiar  to  her,  but 
could  not  recollect  where  she  had  seen  it  .The 
face  had  been  beautiful,  and  the  pntline  of  tlie 
figure  was  still  graceful.  After  a  few  moments 
the  unhappy  girl  muttered,  “How  shameful 
that  we  should  be  left  in  this  way ! ,  I  have  not 
deserved  such  infamous  treatment"  ^ 

The  tone  of  voice  confirmed  Fanny’s  half- 
formed  suspicions.  “  Good  heavens  1  Miss  Nor¬ 
ton,  can  this  be  yon  f 

“  You  may  well  ask  the  question,"  said  the 
girl.  “  Yes,  I  am  Miss  Norton ;  bnt  who  are 
you  who  recognize  me  in  this  degraded  state?" 

“  One  who  will  do  her  utmost  to  serve  you, 


young  lady,’l  said  Fanny  ;  “  but  how  have  you 
been  thus  reduced 

“  Whoever  you  ate,  you  appear  to  know  that 
I  have  been  reduced.  My  father  failed,  and  not 
being  able  to  face  the  world,  cut  his  throat 
My  mother  and  myself  were  left  unprovided 
for.  We  could  not  work,  and  we  lived  for 
some: time  upon  the  sale  of  such  articles  of  jew- 
'clry  as  we  were  able  to  secrete  from  our  cre- 
^ditors ;  but  we  sold  the  last  ring  two  months 
ago,  and  my  mother  has  begged  from  door  to 
door  sinee.'  She  caught  cold  one  rainy  night, 
took  a  fever,  and  is  now  dead.” 

“But  had  you  no  relatives  or  friends,  my 
dear  lady  t”  .  « 

“  None,”  said  the  girl,  haughtily. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Norton  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune  by  a  lucky  specula¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  originally  of  low  origin,  but  as  he 
, acquired  wealth,  he  and  his  wife  cut  and  shook 
'off  all  their  humble  relatives.  The  j  beauty  of 
his  daughter,  whom  he  educated  at  a  fashion-, 
able  seminary,'  backed  by  his  own  wealth,  intro¬ 
duced  them  into  fashionable  sooicty  ;  and  when 
he  failed,  those  who  would  otherwise  Imve 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  family,  rqjoiced  in  the 
idea  “  that  pride  must  have  a  fall.”  r  ; 

Two  days  after  saw  Rose  established  at  Fan- 
jny’s  home.  ;  Fanny  had  set  her  house  in  order 
and  was  now  busy  looking  over  a  large  bosket- 
!of  nocdle-work.  She  drew  forth  ^a  pair  of 
woolen  etookings,  and  commenced  darning 
them. 

“  Dear  me  what  shocking  coarse  work  1”  said 
Rose,  contemptuously  ;  “  what  beautiful  things 
I  used  to  make,”  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

“  What  kind  of  things  ?”  said  Fanny,  mildly, 
i  “  Oh,  card-racks  and  purses.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  you  could  Riakc  some  now, 
and  we  could  sell  them  for  you.” 

Rose  assented  coldly  to  this  proposition,  and 
Fanny  procured  her  some  materials  for  her 


work  that  evening.  Bnt  Rose’s  natnral  indo< 
lenee  was  now  increased  by  real  ill  health,  and 
she  would  not  try  to  exert  herself  She  spent 
the  last  few  months  of  her  life  in  peevish  re>: 
pinings  oyer,  her  lost  luxuries.  The,  good  car> 
.penter  and  his  wife  pitied,  although  they  could 
not  respect  her. '  She  d|ed,  unregretted  by  any 
one  save  the  kind  couple  who  made  allowancet 
for  the  faults  and  follies  of  a  fashionably-edu- 
catod  beauty.  They  placed  her  by  the  side  o£ 
her  mother,  and  one  stone  recorded  their  names; 
■and  as  Fanny  stood  by  the  grave  with  her  boy. 
in  her  arms,  she  thanked  God  that  her  youth 
had  been  chastened  by  misfortune,  and  that, 
'under  his  Providence,  the  toil  of  her  own  hands 
had  given  her  the  glorious  privilege  “  of  being 
independent.”  •  ,  t 


TIIB  LAST  BLAST  OF  ANTHONY  'THE, 
trumpeter; 

OB,  THE  OKlGln  OV  IHB  MASK  OF  “  SVCTITO  TTFKL  CREEK.’’* 


We  presume  it  Is  ■unnecessary  for  us  to  eater 
the  lisiaiu  fevor  of  the  reliability  of  Knicker- 
ibockor’s  unparalleled  “  History  ol  N<w  York  ;”i 
we  would  not  so  far  insult  the  discl'etion  of  our 
readers  i  A^heit,  thqre  have  been  .found  indi-: 
yiduals  possessed  of  sufficient  hardihood  andi 
audgeityito  call  in  question  tlie  Veracity  of  that 
unequalqd  historian ;  but  such  caitifih  wouldi 
doubt  thp,  trathfului-Hs  of,  Gulliver,  of  Dom 
Quixote,  or  even  Robinson  Crusoe :  we  leaver 
'such  to  tbeir  infidelity,  and  pass  them  by  aa 
unworthy  the  -troubfe  of  convLaoing.  If  any. 
argument  were  necessaiy ,  to  prove  the  antheu- 
ticity  of  the  venerable  and  (|uaiat  Diederichi 
Knickerbocker,  ,we  would  point  to  the  high; 
estimation  in,whirh  he-is  held,  by  the  people^ 
the  history  of  whose  ancestors  he,  ehroniclee;, 
and  who,  to  this  day,  are  proud  to  adopt  his 
name  as  a  cognomen  by  which  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  descendants  from  those  anceetorsii 
Do  we  not  live  at  Knickerbocker  hotels — eat  at 
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Knickerbocker  restaurants — drink  at  Knicker¬ 
bocker  saloons — ride  in  Knickerbocker  omni¬ 
buses — and  deposit  our  savings  in  Knicker¬ 
bocker  banks  T  Was  ever  historian  so  highly 
honored  before  ?  And  is  not  the  respect  shown 
t^  his  memory  the  best  evidence  of  his  vera¬ 
city  ?  Verily,  to  doiibt  it  Is  the  height  of  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  Quixotic  W  the  extreme.  "Have 
not  the  personages  whose  mighty  deeds  ho  nar¬ 
rates  left  their  names  indelibly  stamped  upon 
the  scenes  of  these  exploits?  Hath  not  that 
redoubtable  champion  and' sounder  of  brass — 
that  valiant  cbmmandalnt  of  windmills  and 
garrison  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  Anthony  Van 
Corlaer — handed  his  name  down  to  posterity 
in  connection  with  ohe  of  the  boldest  promon¬ 
tories  of  the  Hudson  highlands,  and  Immor- 
tdlized  himself  in  giving  a  cognomon  to  the 
crooked  strait  which  separates  the  bcautifhl 
iilland  of  Manhattocs  from  the  main  land  ? 
Truly,  the  Vandals  of  modem  days  have  not 
shown  a  proper  evidence  of  respect  for  the  tra- 
dhion,  in  calling  it  “  Harlem  River." 

'  Anthony  Van  Corlaer  was  a  man  of  partsj 
ahd  his  melancholy  end  deserved  to  be  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  name  of  the  strait  whose 
waters  enclosed  his  mortal  remains  within  their 
tfeacherons  bosom. 

'  Anthony  was  the  “  son  of  his  mother,” — so 
tie  sage  historian  informs  us  through  the 
nJouth  of  that  Individual  himself— and  was  the 
cohAdential  envoy  and  trasty  squire  of  “  Peter ' 
tflp  Headstrong,”  to  Which  elevated  position  he 
had  raised  himself— as  many  others  have  raised 
themselves — hy  simply  “  Wom’ny  hit' own  trum¬ 
ps."  He  had  rendered  his  master  such  good 
service  in  various  ways,  and  more  particularly 
by  his  bravery  at  the  storming  of  Port  Chris¬ 
tina,  on  the  Delaware,  that  he  had  invested 
him  with  •'  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and 
to  a  certain  estate,”  on  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tbes,  which  is  called  “  Corlaer’s  Hook  ”  to  this 
^y. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  “Hard- 
hjpppig  Peter,”  when  the  British  and  Yankees 
were  thundering  at  his  doors  for  admittance, 
and  all  was  confusion  and  uproar  within  his 
camp,  he  dispatched  his  faithful  envoy  to  arouse 
the  brave  Qghting  men  of  the  country  round 
a^ut,  and  bring  them  to  his  assistance.  The 
^leftil  disaster  which  followed  is  related  in 
Book  Vn.,  Chap.  z.  of  the  Chronicles,  and  is  as 
Dullows : — 

j  “  Resolutely  bent,  however,  upon  defending 
his  beloved  city,  in  despite  even  of  itself,  he 
called  unto  him  his  trusty  Van  Corlaer,  who 
was  right-hand  man  in  all  times  of  emergency. 
]Rim  did  he  adjure  to  take  his  war-denouncing 
t;rampet,  and  mounting  his  horse,  to  beat  up 
the  country  night  and  day — sounding  the 
alarm  along  the  pastoral  borders  of  the  Bronx 
—startling  the  wild  solitudes  of  Croton — 
arousing  the  rugged  yeomanry  of  Weekawk 
yid,  Hoboken — the  mighty  men  of  battle  of 
Tappan  Bay,  and  the  brave  boys  of  Tarrytown, 
Petticoat  Lane,  and  Sleepy  Hollow — charging 
them,  one  and  all,  to  sling  their  powder-horns, 
^bulder  their  fowling-pieees,  and  march  mer¬ 
rily  down  to  the  Manhattoes. 

“  Now,  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world, 
the  divine  sex  excepted,  that  Anthon  Van  Cor¬ 
ker  loved  better  than  errands  of  this  kind.  So 
just  stopping  to  take  a  lusty  dinner,  and 


bracing  to  his  side  his  junk  bottle,  well  charged 
with  heart-inspiring  Hollands,  he  issued  jollily 
from  the  city  gate,  which  looked  out  upou  what 
is  at  present  called  Broadway;  sounding  a 
farewell  strain  that  rung  in  sprightly  echoes 
through  the  streets  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
Alas  I  never  more  were  they  to  lie  gladdened 
by  the  melody  of  their  favorite  trumpeter ! 

“  It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night  when  the 
good  Anthony  arrived  at  the  Creek,  (sagely  de¬ 
nominated  Harlem  river),  which  separates  the 
island  of  Manna-hata  from  the  main  land.  The 
wind  was  high,  the  elements  were  in  an  uproar, 
and  no  Charon  could  be  found  to  ferry  the 
adventurous  sounder  of  brass  across  the  water. 
For  a  short  time  he  vapored  like  an  impatieut 
ghost  upon  the  brink,  and  then  bethinking  him¬ 
self  of  the  urgency  of  Uia  errand,  took  a  hearty 
i-mbrace  of  his  stone  bottle,  swore  most  valor- 
onsly  that  he  would  swim  aoroes,  Sjmyt  den 
Jhnjrel,  (in  spite  of  the  Devil),  and  daringly 
plunged  into  the  skeam.  It  seems  that  his 
Batanic  Majesty  had  overtmard.  the  .q^th,  and 
coming  up  from  his-  vasty  deep,  disoovered,  in 
the  person  of  a  little  fet  trumpeter,  the  daring 
individual  who  had  braved  his  pewnerj  and 
determined  to  exert  It  to  the  utmost  to  destroy 
the  presumptuous  morttL  Waiting  untU  the 
^uckless  wight  had  reached  akoot  the  mMiJh' 
iof  the  stream,  he  stirred  the  waters  iato,eu£h  a 
commotion  that  the  poor  fellow  was  (^^ed  to 
[yield  the  contest  Struggling  fiercely  for  the 
victory,  until  he  found  that  struggling  was  in 
K  ain,  he  yielded  to  inevitable  fate,  and  lay  like 
^  huge  bladder  upon  the  surface,  until  a  huge 
wave,  towering  above  all  its  lesser  companions, 
bame  rolling  toward  him  to  overwhelm  him  in 
its  mighty  volume.  With  the  ‘  ruling  passion 
strong  in  death,’  he  put  bis  instrument  to  his 
lips,  and  as  he  eyed  the  incoming  swell  with 
eye  askance,  gave  one  long,  last,  and  vehement 
blast,  and  sank  forever  to  the  bottom. 

*‘The  clangor  of  his  trumpet,  like  tiiat  of 
the  ivory  horn  of  the-  renowned  Paladin  Or¬ 
lando,  when  expiring  .in  the  glorious  field  of 
Roncesvallee,  rang  far  and  wide  through  the 
country, 'alarming  the  neighbors  round,  who 
hurried  in  amazement  to  the  spot.  Here  an 
old  Dntdh  burner,  famed  for  his  veracity,  and 
who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  related  to 
them  the  melancholy  affair  ;  with  the  fearful 
addition  (to  which  1  am  slow  of  giving  belief) 
that  he  saw  the  Duyvel,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
mose-bankcr,  seize  the  sturdy  Anthony  by  the 
leg  and  drag  him  beneath  the  waves.  Certain 
it  is  the  place,  with  the  adjoining  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  Hudson,  has  been  called 
Spuyt  den  Dwjvd  ever  since  ;  the  ghost  of  tlie 
unfortunate  Anthony  still  haunts  the  surround¬ 
ing  solitudes,  and  his  trumpet  has  often  been 
heard  by  the  neighbors,  of  a  stormy  night, 
mingling  with  the  howling  of  the  blast.  Nobody 
ever  attempts  to  swim  across  the  creek  after 
dark  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  bridge  has  been  built 
to  guard  against  such  melancholy  accidents  in 
future ;  and  as  to  moss-bankers,  they  are  held 
in  such  abhorrence,  that  no  true  Dutchman 
will  admit  them  to  his  table,  who  loves  good 
fish  and  bates  the  devil”  Such  was  the  end 
of  Anthony  Van  Corlaer— a  man  deserving  a 
better  fate ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the 
name  by  which  the  creek  is  known  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Knickerbockers,  even  to  the 


present  day.  His  loss  was  sadly  deplored  by 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  the  Nieuw  Amsterdam¬ 
mers  ;  but  new  scenes  and  incidents  attracted 
their  attention  and  occupied  their  thoughts, 
until  the  unfortunate  trumpeter  was  almost 
forgotten. 

X.KWIS  CASS. 

Tni.s  courteous,  •ccomplished  statesman  and 
ripe  scholar — worthy  colleague  of  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Benton,  McDuffie,  and  others  of 
like  grade  in  profound  knowledge,  brilliant 
eloquence,  and  sallient  wit — each  of  whom 
were  fit  associates  in  that  assemblage,  for 
which,  by  their  dignified  bearing  and  manly 
decorum,  they  earned  the  title  of  “  the  most 
ciempiMy  eejly  politic  extant,” — is  now  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  father  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  has  long  Ix-e^  one  of  the  mo.‘‘t  conspicuous, 
consistent  leaders  of  the  great  Democratic  party. 
.\nd  aithoiigh  we  thus  bring  him  forward  as 
one  of  the  most  promin^t  candidates  for  the 
coming  presidential  cont^  still,  we  fear,  like 
.some  others  of  the  brilliani  jiBTOnages  above 
mentioned,  he  is  too  great  and  too  good  a  man 
to  become  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  Union, 
in  these  days  of  degeneraey.  The  spirit  of 
^tioft  is  always  wf^jnst,  and  often  cruel  A 
spotless  nhancter,  and  « life  of  self-sacrifice 
Snd  devotioit  to  athers,  CMiaot  allay  its  resent- 
CTPEt,  or  shame  It  Into  hon»  t  it  certainly  ap- 
pean  to  be  one  of  the  most  contemptible  phases 
in  human  nature,  and  is  prabably  as  extensively 
indulged  in  in  this  country  as  any  other  under 
the  sun.  The  moment  an  individual  comes  be- 
iore  his  fellow  citizens  for  a  position  of  honor 
or  eindfumeut,  no  matter  how  exemplary  may 
have  been  his  ..  antecedents,  that  momeut  he 
becomes  a  target  for  virulence  and  malignity, 
thus  giving  the  people  of  other  countries  the 
idea,  that  instead  of  the  exalted  and  efficient, 
the  most  vile  and  obsolete,  are  selected  Ibr  our 
highest  and  most  responsible  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  We  feel  gratified  at  being  among 
the  conservative  few,  who  are  pleased  to  vene¬ 
rate  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  all  parties; 
and  'we  are  also  proud  of  the  consciousness, 
that  each  of  the  great  men  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  column,  have  and  bad  a  nobler 
aim  and  patriotism  than  self-ambition.  At  all 
events,  in  their  preferments,  pecuniary  con¬ 
siderations  had  no  weight  in  the  scale ;  for 
either  of  them,  in  any  of  the  professions  of 
business  life,  could  have  accumulated  immense 
fortunes,  with  a  tithe  of  the  labor  they  so  wil¬ 
lingly  bestowed  on  the  altar  of  patriotism, 
j  Lewis  Cass  was  bom  in  Exeter,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  October  9th,  1782.  He  was  the  son  of 
Jonathan  CaSs,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  served  under  Washington ;  having  joined 
the  army  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
and  continued  in  service  during  the  war,  and 
liorne.a  part  in  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Saratoga,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Monmouth,  and 
Germantown.  In  1779,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  Zanesville, 
where,  after  a  life  of  honor  and  nsefulnesn,  he 
died  in  August,  1830.  His  son,  who  is  the  sub^' 
ject  of  this  sketch,  received  the  principal  part' 
of  his  early  education  at  the  academy  of  his 
native  town ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the' 
family  to  the  West,  studied  law  at  Marietta, 
under  the  late  Governor  Meigs.  Young  Cass’ 
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moet  consummate  ability  and  judgment,  not 
only  of  the  warrior,  but  the  statesman.  This 
was  at  a  period  when  the  whole  western  and 
north-western  frontiers  were  occupied  with 
ungovernable  hordes  of  savage  Indians,  between 
whom  and  the  United  States  little  fraternity 
existed.  A  new  mode  of  treatment  was  now 
to  be  adopted.  The  rifle  had  done  its  work, 
and  the  savage  was  tamed  into  submission. 
The  policy  of  the  States  was  now  to  make 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  friends.  This  was  to 
be  effected  only  by  the  moet  skillful  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  often  that  the  warrior  makes 
a  good  negotiator;  bnt,  in  the  present  emer¬ 
gency,  Governor  Case  was  looked  to  as  a  man 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications.  Nor 
did  he  disappoint  the  Government.  No  Ame¬ 
rican  has  been  more  successfully  engaged  in 
that  delicate  and  ditBcult  kind  of  diplomacy. 
From  1815  to  1831,  when  he  was  called  to 
assume  other  important  duties,  he  was  in  con¬ 
stant  treaty  with  the  various  Indian  tribes, 
having,  during  that  period  assisted  at  no  less 
than  ten  councils  with  the  red  men  of  the  wil¬ 
derness.  To  say  that  he  did  not  sometimes 
fail,  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  not  human ; 
but,  to  say  that  his  conduct  on  these  trying 
occasions  was  marked  by  great  skill  and  pru¬ 
dence,  is  only  to  do  him  justice.  These  treaties 
occasioned  an  incredible  amount  of  fatigue  and 
long  and  dangerous  journeys,  but  he  felt  richly 
repaid  by  their  fruitful  results.  By  these  skill- 
fril  negotiations  General  Cass  has  acquired  for 
the  United  States,  and  rescued  from  the  wil¬ 
derness  for  great  and  practical  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  internal  improvements,  many 
millions  of  acres  of  land ;  and  by  a  kindness  of 
manner,  as  well  as  uprightness  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  never  aggravated  the  lot  of  a  single 
Indian  or  tribe.  In  1831,  General  Cass  was  by 
General  Jackson,  made  a  member  of  his  cab¬ 
inet  as  Secretary  of  War.  His  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  that  department,  was 
able  and  judicious.  In  the  latter  part  of  1836 
General  Cass  was  appointed  minister  to  the 
Court  of  France,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
moet  eminent  and  valuable  services.  His  cele¬ 
brated  protest  against  the  “  quintuple  treaty,’' 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  breaking  up  the 
slave  trade,  provided  for  the  indiscriminate 
right  of  search  on  the  high  seas — though 
avowedly  put  forth  without  instructions,  and 
on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  final  ratification  of 
that  treaty  by  France,  though  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  her  executive  authority.  Consider¬ 
ing  himself  placed  in  a  false  attitude  by  the 
arrangements  made  with  Great  Britain,  respect¬ 
ing  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  the 
treaty  of  August,  1842,  and  that  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  his  position  at  the  Court  of 
France  with  dignity  and  self-respect,  he  re¬ 
quested  his  recall,  and  returned  to  this  country, 
where  he  had  greatly  gained  in  public  estima¬ 
tion  by  his  manly  and  independent  course,  in 
defeating  the  British  diplomatic  trickery. — 
General  Cass  also  greatly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  particular  courtesy  to  all  his  country¬ 
men  who  visited  Paris.  Those  who  have  been 
abroad  much  are  painfrilly  aware  that  this 
quality  is  not  always  signalized  by  our  diplo¬ 
matic  ftinctionaries,  who  too  often  find  it  more 
convenient  to  ape  royalty,  than  to  pay  that 


was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and  pursued  ] 
the  practice  of  his  profession  for  several  years 
with  distinguished  success.  He  was  eleeted  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1806.  About 
this  time  the  movements  of  Colonel  Burr  began 
greatly  to  alarm  the  country.  Mr.  Cass,  who 
was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  which  this 
sulgect  was  referred,  and  drafted  the  law  by 
whish  the  local  authorities  were  enabled  to 
arrest  the  party  and  boats  on  their  passage 
down  the  Ohio  river.  Having  thus  timely 
baffled  a  project  which  was  deemed  of  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  character,  designed  to  separate  the 
West  from  the  East,  the  same  pen  drafted  the 
address  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  unfolded  the 
views  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  on  this  important 
sulgect  Mr.  Cass  was  appointed  Marshal  of 
the  State  in  1807,  and  he  held  the  office  till  the 
latter  part  of  1811,  when  he  volunteered  to 
repel  Indian  aggressions  on  the  frontier. 

From  the  last  mentioned  year,  his  military 
career  can  be  dated.  He  was  at  once  elected 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment,  Ohio  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britan,  in  1812.  Having  by  a 
difficult  march  reached  Detroit,  he  was  early 
distinguished  for  energy,  activity  and  courage. 
He  urged  the  immediate  invasion  of  Canada, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  proclamation  of 
that  evenk  He  was  the  first  to  land  in  arms 
on  the  enemy’s  shore,  and  with  a  small  detach¬ 
ment  of  troops,  fought  and  won  the  first  battle, 
that  of  the  Tarontee.  At  the  snbseqnent  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Detroit,  he  was  absent  on  important 
service,  and  was  greatly  mortified  at  the  disas¬ 


trous  event,  and  especially  at  his  command 
and  himself  being  included  in  that  capitulation, 
which,  for  a  time  terminated  his  activity. 
Liberated  on  parol,  he  repaired  to  the  seat  of 
government  to  report  the  causes  of  the  disas¬ 
ter,  and  the  failure  of  the  campaign.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  to  a  colonelcy  in  the 
regular  army,  and  soon  after,  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general ;  having,  in  the 
meantime,  been  elected  miqor-general  of  the 
Ohio  Volunteers.  On  being  exchanged  and 
released  frt>m  parol,  he  again  repaired  to  the 
frontier,  and  joined  the  army  for  the  recovery 
of  Michigan.  Being  at  that  time  without  a 
command,  he  served  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  volnnter  aid-de-camp  to  General  Harrison, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  which  retrieved 
the  previous  reverses  of  the  American  arms  on 
that  frontier.  Being  appointed  by  President 
Madison,  in  October,  1813,  as  dovemor  of 
Michigan,  yielding  to  the  earnest  and  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  citizens  of  that  territory,  he 
accepted  the  appointment  His  portion,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  chief  magis¬ 
trate  of  a  civilized  community,  the  immediate 
management  and  control,  as  superintendent  of 
the  relations  with  the  numerous  and  powerful 
Indian  tribes  in  that  region  of  country.  The 
territory  was  almost  without  law  organization, 
its  resources  exhausted  by  the  war,  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  its  white  inhabitants 
depressed  and  unpromising,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Indians  restless,  discontented 
and  hostile.  He  conducted  with  eminent  suc¬ 
cess  the  affairs  of  the  territory,  under  very 
embarrassing  circumstances,  displaying  the 
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attention  to  their  republican  countrymen  for 
which  the  office  was  created.  General  Cass,  as 
hundreds  are  pleased  to  testify,  was  a  noble 
exception  to  this  rule.  Mrs.  Sit'ourney,  while 
abroad,  in  1841,  wrote  a  poem  in  which  she 
alluded  to  him  as  the  kind  ambassador. .  The 
foot  note  she  appended  to  that  expression  em¬ 
bodied  the  sentiments  of  many  liundreda  Says 
she,  “  How  justly  is  this  adjective  applied  to 
General  Cass  and  all  his  family.  His  unwea¬ 
ried  attention  to  travelers  from  his  native 
country,  during  the  whole  time  he  has  repre¬ 
sented  its  interests  at  the  court  of  France,  are 
deeply  felt  and  fervently  acknowledged. 
Without  reference  to  political  creed,  or  other 
adventitious  distinction,  he  not  only  gathers 
them  around  him  with  liberal  and  elegant 
hospitality,  but,  aided  by  his  whole  house¬ 
hold,  strives  to  teach  them  the  luxury  of  home 
feeling  in  a  foreign  land.” 

In  January,  1845,  General  Cass  was  elected 
by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  place  he  resigned 
on  his  nomination,  in  May,  1848,  as  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  great  Democratic  party,  for  the, 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people — the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  How  General 
Cass  was  bartered  away  by  those  political  gam¬ 
blers,  to  whose  chicanery  his  honorable  spirit 
would  not  submit,  history  has  recorded.  Then, 
again,  the  grand  eclat  of  General  Taylor, 
flushed  with  the  brilliant  victories  of  his  recent 
battles  in  Mexico,  carried  the  masses  in  a  per¬ 
fect  avalanche.  The  storm  was  too  strong :  not¬ 
withstanding  the  brilliant  services  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  his  country,  notwithstanding  his  acknowl¬ 
edged  superior  capabilities  for  the  distinguished 
position.  General  Cass  was  forced  to  submit  to 
the  unrighteous  sacrifice.  After  the  election  of 
his  opponent  as  President,  General  Cass  was 
again  reelected  by  the  Legislature  of  Michigan 
for  the  balance  of  his  term  in  the  senate  ;  and 
since  that  time  has  still  again  been  reelected 
for  six  years.  Here  he  has  long  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  an  able,  ready,  and  eloquent  debator, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  efficient,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  dig¬ 
nified  and  competent  members  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  body.  General  Cass  is  a  most  compe¬ 
tent  classical  belle-lettre  scholar,  having  omitted 
no  opportunities  during  his  eventful  and  active 
career  of  improving  his  early  limited  educa¬ 
tion  ;  he  speaks  French  most  fluently,  and  is 
conversant  with  several  other  languages.  His 
private  life  has  been  most  exemplary,  he  being 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  purity  of  character 
and  extremely  temperate  habits,  never,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  having  indulged  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits. 

In  answer  to  a  communication  from  several 
prominent  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  General 
Cass  declined  being  considered  a  candidate  in 
the  coming  presidential  contest  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms :  While  thanking  you  for  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  your  kindness  and  confidence,  of 
which  I  shall  always  preserve  a  grateful  recol¬ 
lection,  I  reply  that  I  am  not  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  nor  do  I  desire  that  my  name 
should  be  presented  in  connection  with  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  Union.”  Notwithstanding  this  public  de¬ 
clination,  he  is  still  looked  upon  by  a  large 


number  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  the  person  who 
will  hold  the  reigns  of  government  fbr  four 
years,  from  the  fourth  of  March,  1857.  And* 
although  he  may  never  reach  that  acme  of  the 
ambition  of  all  true  republicans,  still,  posterity, 
at  all  events,  will  accord  the  justness  of  his 
claims  to  that  exalted  position.  For  his  supe¬ 
rior  talents  as  a  statesman,  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  as  a  scholar,  all  must  allow ;  and  he  has 
left  and  will  leave  a  mark  upon  his  generation, 
which  other  generations  will  feel  and  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
beauty  and  power  of  his  language,  we  have 
concluded  to  give  the  following  large  portion 
of  bis  speech,  delivered  in  the  senate,  on  the 
14th  December,  1842,  on  the  death  of  Daniel 
Webster : — 

“  Mr.  President: — How  are  the  Mighty  Fallen! 
was  the  pathetic  lamentation  when  the  leaders  of 
Israel  were  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  their  ser¬ 
vices  and  of  their  renown.  Well  may  we  repeat 
that  national  wail — How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
— when  the  impressive  dispen-aations  of  Provi¬ 
dence  have  so  recently  carried  mourning  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  by  summoning 
from  life  to  death  three  of  their  eminent  citi¬ 
zens,  who,  for  almost  half  a  century,  had  taken 
part — and  prominently,  too— in  all  the  great 
questions,  as  well  of  peace  as  of  war,  which  agi¬ 
tated  and  divided  their  country. 

“  Full  indeed  they  were  of  days  and  of  hon¬ 
ors,  for — 

‘  The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Took  the  ears  that  were  heavy  ’ 

but  never  brighter  in  intellect,  purer  in  patri¬ 
otism,  nor  more  powerful  in  influence,  than 
when  the  grave  closed  upon  their  labors,  leav¬ 
ing  their  memory  and  their  career  at  once  an 
incentive  and  example  for  their  countrymen  in 
that  long  course  of  trial — but  I  trust,  of  free¬ 
dom  and  prosperity,  also — which  is  open  before 
us.  Often  divided  in  life,  but  only  by  honest 
convictions  of  duty,  followed  in  a  spirit  of  gene¬ 
rous  emulation,  and  not  of  personal  opposition, 
they  are  now  united  in  death,  and  we  may 
appropriately  adopt,  upon  this  striking  occa¬ 
sion,  the  beautiful  language  addressed  to  the 
people  of  England  by  one  of  her  most  gifted 
sons,  when  they  were  called  to  mourn,  as  we 
are  called  now,  a  bereavement  which  spread 
sorrow — dismay  almost — through  the  nation, 
and  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  of 
danger  far  greater  than  any  we  can  now  rea¬ 
sonably  anticipate  in  the  progress  of  our  his¬ 
tory  : — 

‘  Se«k  not  for  those  n  seperate  doom, 

Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb  ; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men  ; 

Where  shall  we  find  their  like  again?’ 

“  And,  to-day,  in  the  consideration  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  chief  magistrate,  it  becomes  us  to  re¬ 
spond  to  his  communication — commending  itself 
as  it  does,  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  coun¬ 
try — of  the  death  of  the  last  lamented  statesman, 
as  a  national  misfortune.  This  mark  of  respect 
and  regret,  was  due  alike  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  living.  And  I 
have  listened  with  deep  emotion  to  the  eloquent 
testimonials  to  the  mental  power,  and  worth, 
and  services  of  the  departed  patriot,  which,  to¬ 
day  have  bben  heard  in  the  high  place,  and 
will  be  heard  to-morrow,  and  commended,  too, 
by  the  American  people. 


“  The  voice  of  party  is  hushed  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  a  nationtd  calamity,  and  the  grave 
closes  upon  the  asperity  of  political  contests, 
when  it  closes  upon  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  them. 

“  And  well  may  we,  who  have  so  often  wit¬ 
nessed  his  labors  and  his  triumphs ;  well  may 
we,  here,  upon  this  theater  of  his  services  and 
his  renown,  recalling  the  efforts  of  his  mighty 
understanding,  and  the  admiration  which 
always  followed  its  exertion,  well  may  we 
come  with  our  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to 
his  high  and  diversified  powers,  and  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  he  exercised  upon  his  auditors,  and.  in 
fact,  upon  his  country.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of 
those  remarkable  men,  who  stand  prominently 
forward  upon  the  canvas  of  history,  impressing 
their  characteristics  upon  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  and  almost  making  it  their  own  by 
the  force  of  their  genius,  and  by  the  splendor  of 
their  fame.  The  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  middle  of  the  ei|[hteenth  century  and  our 
own  day,  was  prolific  of  great  events,  and  of 
distinguished  men,  who  guided  or  were  guided 
by  them,  far  beyond  any  other  equal  period  in 
the  history  of  human  society.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  even  this  favored  epoch,  has  produced 
no  man  possessing  a  more  massive  and  gigantic 
intellect,  or  who  exhibited  more  profound  pow¬ 
ers  of  investigation,  in  the  great  department  of 
political  science  to  which  he  devoted  himself, 
in  all  its  various  ramifications,  than  Daniel 
Webster. 

.  *  •  •  *  •  * 

“  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  him  upon 
one  of  these  occasions,  when,  in  this  very  hall, 
filled  to  overflowing  with  an  audience,  whose 
wrapt  attention  indicated  his  powers  and  their 
expectations,  he  entered  into  an  analysis  of  the 
Coustitution,  and  of  the  great  principles  of  our 
political  organization,  with  a  vigor  of  argu¬ 
ment,  a  force  of  illustration,  and  a  felicity 
of  diction,  which  have  rendered  this  effort  at 
his  mind  one  of  the  proudest  monuments 
American  genius,  and  one  of  the  noblest  expo¬ 
sitions  which  the  operations  of  our  government 
have  called  forth.  I  speak  of  its  general  effect, 
without  concurring  in  all  the  views  he  pre¬ 
sented,  though  the  points  of  difference  neither 
impair  my  estimate  of  the  speaker,  nor  of  the 
power  he  displayed  in  this  elaborate  debate. 

“  The  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  upon 
the  character  of  his  eloquence,  will  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  future  historian. 

“  He  grasped  the  questions  involved  in  the 
subject  before  him  with  a  rare  onion  of  force 
and  discrimination,  and  he  presented  them  in 
an  order  of  arrangement,  marked  at  once  with 
great  perspicuity  and  with  logical  acuteness,  so 
that,  when  he  arrived  at  his  conclusion,  he 
seemed  to  reach  it  by  a  process  of  establi^ed 
propositions,  interwoven  with  the  hands  of  a 
master  ;  and  topics,  barren  of  attraction,  firom 
their  nature,  were  rendered  interesting  by  illus¬ 
trations  and  allusions,  drawn  from  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  knowledge,  and  applied  with  a  chast¬ 
ened  taste,  formed  upon  the  best  models  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  learning ;  and  to  Uieee 
eminent  qualifications  was  added  an  nninter- 
rapted  flow  of  rich  and  often  racy,  old  fash¬ 
ioned  English,  worthy  of  the  earlier  masters 
the  language,  whom  he  studied  and  admired. 

“  As  a  statesman  and  a  politician,  his  power 
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\ras  felt  and  acknowledged  through  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  all  bore  willing  testimony  to  his 
enlarged  views,  and  to  his  ardent  patriotism. 
And  he  acquired  an  European  reputation  by 
the  state  papers  he  prepared  upon  various  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  foreign  policy ;  and  one  of  these — 
his  refutation  and  exposure  of  an  absurd  and 
arrogant  pretension  of  Austria — is  distinguished 
by  lofty  and  generous  sentiments,  becoming  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  great  people  in 
whose  name  he  spoke,  and  is  stamped  with  a 
vigor  and  research  not  less  honorable  in  the 
exhibition  than  conclusive  in  the  application  ; 
and  it  will  ever  take  rank  in  the  history  of  di¬ 
plomatic  intercourse  among  the  richest  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  commentaries  upon  the  public 
law  of  the  world. 

*•  And  in  internal  as  in  external  troubles  he 
was  true,  and  tried,  and  faithful.  And  in  the 
latest,  may  it  be  the  lost,  as  it  was  the  most 
perilous,  crisis  of  our  country,  rejecting  all  sec¬ 
tional  consideration,  and  exposing  himself  to 
sectional  denunciation,  he  stood  up  boldly, 
proudly,  indeed,  and  with  consummate  ability, 
for  the  Constitutional  rights  of  another  portion 
of  the  Union,  fiercely  assailed  by  a  spirit  of 
aggression,  as  incompatible  with  our  mutual 
obligations  as  with  the  duration  of  the  confed¬ 
eration  itself.  In  that  dark  and  doubtful  hour, 
his  voice  was  heard  above  the  storm,  recalling 
his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  dangers  and 
their  duties,  and  tempering  the  lessons  of 
reproach  with  the  experience  of  age  and  the 
dictates  of  patriotism. 

*•  He  who  heard  his  memorable  appeal  to  the 
public  reason  and  conscience,  made  in  this 
crowded  chamber,  with  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
speaker,  and  almost  all  hearts  swayed  by  his 
words  of  wisdom  and  of  power,  will  sedulously 
guard  its  recollections  as  one  of  those  precious 
incidents  which,  while  they  constitute  the  poe¬ 
try  of  history,  exert  a  permanent  and  decisive 
influence  upon  the  destiny  of  nations. 

“  And  our  deceased  colleague  added  the 
kindlier  affections  of  the  mind ;  and  I  recall, 
writh  almost  painful  sensibility,  the  associations 
of  our  boyhood,  when  we  were  school-fellows 
together,  with  all  the  troubles  and  the  pleasures 
which  belong  to  that  relation  of  life,  in  its  nar¬ 
row  world  of  preparation.  He  rendered  him¬ 
self  dear  by  his  disposition  and  deportment,  and 
exhibited  some  of  those  peculiar  characteristic 
features  which,  later  in  life,  made  him  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  social  circle ;  and  when  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  had  ripened  his  facul¬ 
ties,  endowed  him  with  powers  of  conversation 
I  have  not  found  8uri)aesed  in  my  intercourse 
with  society,  at  home  or  abroad.  His  conduct 
and  bearing  at  that  early  period  have  left  an 
enduring  Impression  upon  my  memory  of  men¬ 
tal  traits,  which  his  subsequent  course  in  life, 
developed  and  confirmed.  And  the  command¬ 
ing  position  and  ascendancy  of  the  man  were 
foreshadowed  by  the  standing  and  influence  of 
the  boy  among  the  comrades  who  surrounded 
him.  * 

“  Fifty  years  ago,  we  parted — he  to  prepare 
for  his  splendid  career  in  the  good  old  land  of 
onr  ancestors,  and  1  to  encounter  the  rough 
toils  and  trials  of  life,  in  the  great  forest  of  the 
West.  But  ere  long  the  report  of  his  words 
and  hie  deeds  penetrated  those  recesses  where 


human  industry  was  painfblly  but  successfully 
contending  with  the  olistacles  of  Nature,  and  1 
found  that  my  early  companion  was  assuming 
a  position  which  confirmed  my  previous  antici¬ 
pations,  and  which  could  only  be  attained 
by  the  rare  faculties  with  which  he  was  gifted. 
Since  then  he  has 
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Dmrxo  his  lifetime,  it  was  frequently  re¬ 
marked  of  the  lamented  Henry  Clay — “  That, 
than  him,  no  man  had  more  sincere  friends,  and 
yet  more  inveterate  enemies.”  Admitting  this 
assertion  true  in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay,  how  much 
more  is  it  adapted  to  the  noble,  fearless,  self-sa¬ 
crificing  Seward  ;  to  and  against  whom  daily 
blessings  are  given  and  anathemas  hurled,  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  He  whose 
whole  career,  public  and  private,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  and 
what  he  conscientiously  believes  would  benefit 
the  largest  possible  number  of  the  whole  human 
family.  That  he  is  a  philanthropist,  in  the 
fullest  meaning  of  the  term,  cannot  be  denied 
by  his  most  inveterate  opponents.  That  he  is 
honest  in  his  endeavors  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong,  has  been  amply  proven  in  his 
public  obeisance  to  that  higher  law,  to  which 
each  and  every  individual  of  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  are  amenable. 

William  H.  Seward  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Florida,  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  Orange 
county.  New  York,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1801. 
His  ancestors  were  of  high  respectability,  and 
on  his  father's  side  were  of  Welch,  and  on  his 
mother’s  of  Irish  extraction.  The  inhabitants 
of  the, little  town  of  Florida  were  principally 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  other  New 
England  States ;  the  tone  of  society  was  Puri¬ 
tanic — using  the  word  in  its  noblest  sense.  It 
was  a  quiet  village,  and  the  influences  that  sur¬ 
rounded  the  lad  were  excellent.  He  was  noted 
for  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  a  precocious  deve* 


gone  on,  irradiating  his  path 
with  the  splendor  of  his  exertions,  till  the  whole 
hemisphere  was  bright  with  his  glory,  and 
never  brighter  than  when  he  went  down  in  the 
west,  without  a  cloud  to  obscure  his  luster, 
calm,  clear,  and  glorious.  Fortunate  in  life, 
he  was  not  less  fortunate  in  death,  for  he  died 
with  his  fame  undiminished,  his  faculties  un¬ 
broken,  and  his  usefulness  unimpaired ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  weeping  friends,  and  regarded  with 
anxious  solicitude  by  a  grateful  country,  to 
whom  the  messenger,  that  mocks  at  time  and 
space,  told  from  hour  to  hour  the  progress  ot 
his  disorder,  and  the  approach  of  his  fate.  And 
beyond  all  this,  he  died  in  the  faith  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  humble,  but  hopeful,  adding  another  to 
the  roll  of  eminent  men  who  have  searched  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  have  found  it  the  word 
and  the  will  of  God,  given  to  direct  us  while 
here,  and  to  sustain  us  in  that  hour  of  trial, 
when  the  things  of  this  world  are  passing  away, 
and  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  is 
opening  before  us. 

“  How  ABE  THE  MioHTT  Faixen  !  we  may 
yet  exclaim,  when  reft  of  our  greatest  and 
wisest ;  but  they  fall  to  rise  again  from  death 
to  life,  when  such  quickening  faith  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  in  the  Sacriflee  of  the  Redeemer 
comes  to  shed  upon  them  its  happy  influence, 
on  this  side  qf  the  grave  and  beyond  ii” 
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lopment  of  intellect,  and  a  frank  and  gentle 
disposition,  lie  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages 
of  school  and  academical  education  in  his  na¬ 
tive  village,  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Goshen — until  1816,  when  he  entered  Union 
College  in  Schenectady,  scarcely  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Even  at  this  period  he  was  able  to 
pass  an  examination  for  the  junior  class ;  by 
preference,  however,  he  enten-d  Sophomore. 
His  remarkable  assiduity  and  capacity  of  ac¬ 
quirements  are  still  remembered  by  his  class¬ 
mates,  as  he  readily  distinguished  himself  by 
his  severe  studies,  his  brilliant  talents,  and  a 
manly  and  geqerous  character.  His  favorite 
subjects  were  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and 
the  ancient  classics.  As  he  rose  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  sat  up  late,  it  was  in  college,  no 
doubt,  that  he  acquired  those  habits  of  contin¬ 
uous  mental  toil  which  has  since  distinguished 
his  whole  public  career. 

IVhen  in  his  senior  term,  he  withdrew  for  a 
year  from  college,  and  spent  six  months  in 
teaching  at  the  South,  making  inquiries  and 
Observations  which  have  undoubtedly  powerful 
ly  influenced  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Tlie  residue  of  his  vacation  he  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  law ;  and  when  the  next  senior 
class  had  reached  the  point  at  which  he  had 
left  his  own,  he  returned  to  college,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  term  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors.  lie  then  resumed  the  study  of  the 
law,  with  John  Anthon  of  this  city,  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  preparation  for  the  bar,  at  Goshen, 
with  Judge  Duer  and  Ogden  llotniian,  and  was 
admitted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  at  U^tica,  in 
1822.  On  the  first  of  January,  1823,  when  a 
little  more  than  21  years  of  age,  he  removed  to 
Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  in  this  State,  where 
he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Judge  Miller 
of  that  town,  and  in  a  short  time  became  asso¬ 
ciated  in  his  office  as  a  partner,  and  thus  rapidly 
succeeded  to  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In 
1824,  he  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  his 
associate — Frances  Adeline  Miller,  a  lady  who 
inherits  a  large  share  of  her  father’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  originality  of  character.  R(!markable 
for  her  accomplishments,  kindness  of  heart,  and 
natural  endowments,  Mrs.  Seward  Is,  in  the 
truest  sense,  one  of  nature’s  noble  women,  and 
a  worthy  companion  of  her  husband.  The 
fruits  of  this  union  have  been  five  children — four 
of  whom,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  are  still 
living.  One  son  is  in  the  United  States  army ; 
another,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “Albany  Evening  Journal the 
other^two  children  are  quite  young. 

“  Mr.  Seward's  personal  appearance  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  prepossessing.  At  least 
we  never  knew  a  person  who  had,  through  the 
medium  of  the  journals,  become  acquainted 
with  his  master-pieces  of  eloquence,  afterward 
sec  him  without  an  expression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  yet  there  are  many  noble  points 
in  his  personal  appearance.  He  is  scarcely 
average-sized,  is  modest  in  his  ways,  and  often 
wears  upon  his  face  a  sleepy  look,  which  gives 
no  indication  of  the  powerful  intellect  behind 
that  dreamy  front  The  first  time  we  saw  him 
he  was  at  home  among  the  charming  scenery 
of  Auburn,  and  Ijeneath  the  roof  of  a  mutual 
friend.  His  face  struck  us  at  first  unpleasantly 
— it  seemed  too  expressionless  for  so  great  a 
man  ;  but  in  a  moment  the  dreamy  cloud  furled 


off,  and  the  eyes  grew  bright,  and  we  felt  the 
fascination  of  his  voice,  look,  manner,  and 
brilliant  conversation — a  fascination  which 
thousands  of  others  have  experienced  who  have 
met  him  in  conversation,  or  have  listened  to 
his  speeches.  His  whole  appearance  seemed  to 
have  suddenly  changed.  The  compact  brow- 
expressed  power — the  eyes,  genius — the  lips, 
force — the  whole  body,  grace  mingled  with 
stateliness,  unassuming,  as  it  really  was.  An 
air  of  pleasant  frankness  pervaded  the  conver¬ 
sation  and  manners,  and  the  listener  forgot  the 
man,  his  achievements  and  position,  in  the  topics 
of  conversation.  He  has  no  affected  dignity, 
but  is  simple  and  natural  in  all  bis  ways  and 
habits.  There  are  distinguished  politicians,  so- 
called  great  men,  in  this  country,  whose  great¬ 
ness  consists  principally  in  a  pompous  dignity 
of  manners  and  rhetoric.  The  chronic  dullness 
of  such  men  passes  with  the  multitude  for  pro 
fundity  of  intellect  We  hear  a  great  deal  ol 
the  look  of  latent  power  which  such  men  wear, 
and  indeed  if  they  possess  power,  it  must  be 
latent,  for  they  never  give  the  world  any  eri- 
dence  of  their  god-like  proportions  of  mind. 
Mr.  Seward  has  not  achieved  the  brilliant  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  occupies  by  any  such  method  ;  he 
has  earned  it  by  a  life  of  severe  labor,  and  the 
fniits  of  his  earnest  toil  remain  an  imperishable 
monument  to  his  memory.” 

Mr.  Seward  had  barely  attained  his  majority 
when  he  was  called  to  occupy  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  town  and 
county.  In  1824,  at  a  convention  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  he  was  selected  to  prepare  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  people,  which  is  still  pn^sorved  as 
a  production  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  He 
early  formed  a  warm  attachment  to  De  Witt 
Clinton,  who  was  then  known  as  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  that  proud  evidence  of  the  tact,  skill  and 
enterprize  of  our  people — the  Erie  canal ;  and 
while  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  apiwars  to  be  his  model  for  a  states¬ 
man,  Mr.  Seward  has  ever  regarded  the  policy 
suggested  by  Clinton  as  the  true  one  for 
the  advancement  and  general  prosperity  of  his 
native  state.  In  1830,  Mr.  Seward,  although 
not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  was  elected  to  the 
senate  of  New  York,  in  which  body  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  following  January.  His  speeches 
in  the  senate,  as  well  as  his  opinions  as  a  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Errors,  the  then  highest  legal 
tribunal  in  the  State,  of  which  he  was  also  a 
member  ex-officio,  attracted  a  large  share  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  During  the  four  years  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  senate,  he,  among  other 
efforts,  advocated  the  abolishment  of  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt ;  an  improvement  in  prison  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  the  election  of  various  officers  by  the 
people,  then  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate  ;  and  the  great  interests  of  education 
and  internal  improvement.  He  also  opposed 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  United 
States  bank  ;  the  interference  of  the  executive 
with  the  bank  ;  the  increase  of  corporations  ; 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  salaries  of  public 
officers.  His  speeches  on  several  of  these  great 
topics  were  much  admired  at  the  time,  and 
have  not  even  yet  lost  their  interest  and  value. 
Standing  alniost  alone  in  opposition  to  the 
dominant  party,  his  position  was  conspicuous 
and  well  sustained  throughout.  In  1833,  during 
the  recess  of  the  senate,  he  made  a  harried 


visit  to  Europe,  traveling  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
France.  During  his  absence  of  about  three 
months,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at  home  a  series 
of  letters,  which  were  published  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  added  much  to  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Seward  was  the  candidate  of  the 
whigs,  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State. 
Although  his  party,  gathered  mainly  by  his 
efforts  as  a  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Se¬ 
nate,  had  not  yet  attained  sufficient  strength 
and  organization  to  overcome  the  powerful 
party  in  the  ascendancy  in  the  State  and  nation, 
he  nevertheless  received  so  large  a  vote,  that  at 
the  election  succeeding  the  presidential  con¬ 
test  of  1836,  he  was  renominated,  and  this 
time,  elected  by  over  ten  thousand  majority. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor,  amid 
peculiar  difficulties;  he  was  the  first  member 
of  the  republican  party,  who  had  been  elected 
to  that  office  since  De  Witt  Clinton — he  was 
yet  a  very  young  man,  scarcely  thirty-six  years 
old — and  the  country  was  just  at  that  time 
entering  one  of  the  most  disastrous  commercial 
revolutions  it  ever  experienced.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  his  success  in  administering  the 
government,  that  he  was,  in  1840,  reelected — an 
honor  that  has  been  conferred  on  none  of  his 
successors.  He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  unwearied  industry,  an  unyielding  inde¬ 
pendence  and  undoubted  integrity.  He  aimed 
at  bringing  about  various  reforms,  which  in 
some  cases  excited  a  bitter  opposition.  The 
la.«t  vestige  of  slavery  was  extirpated  from  the 
State  under  his  auspices.  The  great  cause  of 
education  secured  a  large  share  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  he  recommended  measures  calculated 
to  bring  all  the  children  of  the  State,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  common  schools. 
Governor  Seward,  was  most  wrongfully  accused 
of  being  controlled  by  sectarianism,  in  this  last 
measure.  Never  was  a  more  uiqust  assertion 
propagated  :  his  grand  effort  was,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  AU.  the  children,  independent  of 
descent,  sect,  sex,  or  color.  Who  can  point  at 
a  more  noble  or  extended  idea  of  philanthropy  ? 
Internal  improvement,  embracing  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Erie  canal ;  the  building  of  new  and 
latteral  canals ;  the  then  mammoth  enterprize, 
the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad ;  and  other 
roads  of  less  magnitude,  received  from  him  an 
energetic  and  steady  support.  He  desired  also, 
to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage,  so  that,  like 
education,  it  should  be  free  and  universal. 
He  sought  to  improve  and  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  convicts  in  the  State  prisons.  To 
this  end,  he  discountenanced  the  use  of  the 
lash,  recommended  the  introduction  of  libra¬ 
ries,  and  urged  a  regular  system  of  moral  and 
intellectual  instruction.  While  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  causing 
the  establishment  of  separate  prisons  for 
females,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bring¬ 
ing  into  full  and  successful  operation  daring 
his  executive  administration.  Probably,  no 
reform  cost  him  more  friends  than  that  which  he 
proposed,  reducing  the  enormous  and  burthen- 
some  expenses  of  litigation.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  have  sustained  him  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  of  his  contests  against  power  and  con- 
sersative  influences. 

He  returned  to  Auburn,  and  his  profession, 
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at  the  close  of  his  second  gubernatorial  term. 
In  the  campaign  of  1844,  be  exerted  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency, 
believing  such  a  result  would  save  the  country 
from  the  threatened  annexation  of  Texas,  a 
war  with  Mexico,  and  the  extension  of  slavery. 
If  powerful  and  eloquent  speeches  could  have 
accomplished  the  end,  then  would  the  triumph 
have  been  signal  and  beneficent  But  adverse 
influences  prevailed,  and  the  republican  party 
was  overthrown.  Mr.  Seward  now  devoted 
himself  with  renewed  energy,  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  Beside  attending  to  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice  in  causes  involving  the  rights 
and  claims  of  inventors  under  the  patent  laws, 
he  was  never  content  to  see  the  poor  and  friend¬ 
less  prisoner  suffer  for  want  of  counsel.  The 
cases  in  which  he  defended  such  persons  are  too 
numerous  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  brief  article. 
In  several  instances,  he  bore  the  whole  expenses 
of  procuring  witnesses  and  employing  a.ssist- 
ance,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Three  cases  of  such  remarkable  interest 
are  among  them,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
relate  here  a  few  of  the  circumstances  of  each. 

In  1845,  Henry  Wyatt,  a  convict  in  the  State 
prison,  at  Auburn,  murdered  another  convict. 
The  criminal  was  indicted,  and  eminent  counsel 
was  applied  to  to  defend  him :  but  they  declined 
on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  on  the  ground  that  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  their  compensa¬ 
tion.  Wyatt  sent  for  Mr.  Seward,  and  appealed 
to  his  humanity,  and  the  latter  at  once  deter¬ 
mined  to  undertake  the  defense.  When  the 
circumstances  were  investigated,  reason  wa° 
found  for  the  belief  that  the  prisoner  wa.< 
insane.  The  trial  came  on  in  February,  1846, 
and  after  an  impartial  hearing,  the  jury  disa¬ 
greed.  On  the  29th  of  March  succeeding,  a 
fearful  tragedy  occurred  near  Auburn.  Wil 
liam  Freeman,  a  negro,  and  a  native  of  that 
place,  who  had  recently  been  discharged  from 
five  years  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison, 
having  provided  himself  with  weapons,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  John  G.  Van  Nest,  on 
the  banks  Owascq  Lake,  in  the  suburbs  of  Au¬ 
burn,  and  there  without  notice  and  any  appar¬ 
ent  motive,  slew  Mr.  Van  Nest,  a  wealthy  and 
worthy  citizen,  Mrs.  Van  Nest,  her  sleeping 
infant,  and  her  aged  mother,  and  wounded,  as 
was  then  thought,  mortally  the  hired  man  who 
dwelt  with  them,  leaving  only  the  maid  servant 
of  the  family,  and  she  had  been  spared  o  1 
because  he  was  wounded  in  the  affray.  After 
completing  his  human  butcheries,  the  negro 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  relative  some  forty 
miles  distant,  where  he  was  arrested  and  con¬ 
veyed  back  to  Auburn,  and  then  surrounded 
by  the  people  of  that  town,  and  the  adjacent 
county,  was  taken  to  the  scene  of  his  crime,  to 
be  identified  by  the  survivors,  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  victims.  So  far  from 
manifesting  any  compunction,  he  avowed  the 
deed,  decribed  its  details,  and  laughed  continu¬ 
ally  daring  the  recital.  The  incensed  peopl*. 
saw  in  this  and  other  strange,  conduct  of  the 
prisoner,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  motive  of 
the  crime,  bad  reason  to  apprehend  that  he 
might  escape  punishment  by  a  plea  of  insanity. 
They  were  easily  made  to  believe,  that  the 
partial  success  which  had  attended  that  plan 
in  Wyatt’s  case,  had  emboldened  the  negro  to 
commit  acts  so  attrocious  and  so  horrible.  They 


resolved,  therefore,  and  prepared  to  take  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  to  inflict  sum¬ 
mary  justice  upon  him.  This  design,  however, 
was  baffied  by  stratagem,  and  the  multitude 
reluctantly  dispersed,  after  being  assured  by  a 
judge  that  Freeman  should  be  tried  and  “  no 
Seward  should  defend  him.”  Meanwhile  the 
victims  were  buried  amid  sincere  exhibitions  of 
popular  sympathy,  mingled  with  execrations 
against  the  homicide,  and  unsparing  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  lawyer,  whose  defence  of  Wyatt 
was  supposed,  in  some  way  to  have  brought 
about  the  revolting  crimes,  and  who,  also,  it 
was  supposed  would  have  the  audacity  to 
appear  in  defense  of  the  wretch  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  them.  The  clergyman  who  conducted 
the  funeral  service  carried  the  excitement  to  n 
higher  pitch,  by  appealing  to  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  against  the  indulgence  of 
moderation  and  forbearance  toward  “  adroit 
counsel,”  in  their  efforts  to  lower  the  standard 
of  moral  accountability  by  the  plea  of  insanity. 
Mr.  Seward’s  law  partner,  and  other  friends, 
overpowered  by  these  demonstrations  of  popu¬ 
lar  prejudice,  actually  fearing  that  on  hi> 
return  to  Auburn  (Mr.  Seward  was  absent  a! 
Washington  during  the  excitement),'his  person 
would  be  endangered,  gave  pledges  to  the  public 
that  he  would  not  outrage  the  general  senti 
inent  by  defending  the  prisoner.  The  governor 
Silas  Wright,  responded  promptly  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  a  special  term  of  the  court,  t< 
try  both  Wyatt  and  Freeman,  on  the  first  o 
June  following.  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Seward 
he  beard  the  strange  facts  of  the  cose  with  paii 
and  surprise,  and  they  at  once  raised  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  prisoner  was  a  lunatic  ;  he  there 
fore  wrote  to  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
medical  faculty  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Ma.ssachusetts,  and  called  their  attention  to  the 
case,  as  one  that  interested  science  and  human¬ 
ity,  no  less  than  justice  ;  he  also  requested 
them  to  attend  on  the  trial,  and  make  thi 
necessary  examinations  of  the  prisoner,  to  the 
end  that  if  he  was  sane,  the  law  might  have  its 
due  vindication,  and  if  he  was  not,  the  country 
might  be  saved  from  the  crime  of  inflicting 
judicial  murder  upon  a  lunatic.  The  day  of 
trial  came,  and  the  peopl :  boasted  that  no  law¬ 
yer  dared  defend  the  murderer.  The  District 
Attorney  read  the  indictment  against  the  man, 
and  asked  him  if  he  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
His  only  reply  was  “ha!”  He  was  (skel  f 
he  was  ready  for  trial ;  he  “  did  n’t  know  ” — if 
he  had  counsel ;  he  “  did  n’t  know.”  Here  was 
conclusive  proof  that  the  poor  idiot  bad  no 
conceptic  n  of  wh  it  was  transpiring.  At  this 
moment,  Mr.  Seward,  whose  feelings  were  much 
affected  by  the  scene,  rose  up  and  said,  “  May 
it  please  the  court  and  jury  ;  I  tlw  I  remuin  and 
drfend  the  privmer  xtnlil  hie  deaih.’^  Th's  an¬ 
nouncement  was  immedi  itely  followed  up  by 
a  preliminary  ple^that  the  prisoner  was  insane. 
The  plea  was  ffeceived,  but  it  drew  down  on 
Mr.  Seward  the  public  indignation,  not  only  in 
that  vicinity,  but  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  although  he  was  hooted  at  and 
insulted  by  his  own  fellow-townsmen,  he  for 
two  weeks,  amid  the  most  depleting  weather, 
gave  his  whole  time,  beside  spending  his  money 
and  influence  for  the  defense  of  a  poor  wretch 
who  had  no  claim  on  him,  only  that  be  was  a 
human  being  who  by  disease  and  misfortune 


was  incapacitated  of  caring  for  himself,  or 
having  any  other  person — only  those  with  such 
philanthropy  as  displayed  by  Seward — to  care 
for  him.  He,  knowing  his  duty,  would  not 
flinch  a  hair  from  it,  but  worked  on  nobly  and 
bravely  to  the  end.  John  Van  Buren  was  the 
opposing  counsel,  and  with  the  predetermina¬ 
tion  of  the  jury,  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to 
win  a  verdict.  In  Mr.  Seward’s  argument, 
which  will  ever  be  one  of  the  brightest  of  his 
laurels,  both  as  an  advocate  and  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  he,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
lost  his  popularity  in  Auburn,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  State,  for  his  action  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  said  most  eloquently : — “  In  due  time,  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  jury,  when  I  shall  have  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  my  remains  will  rest  here,  in 
your  midst,  with  those  of  my  kindred  and 
neighbors — it  is  very  possible  unhonored,  ne¬ 
glected,  and  spurned !  But,  perhaps,  years 
hence,  when  the  passion  and  excitement  which 
now  agitate  this  community  shall  have  passed 
away — some  wandering  stranger — some  lone 
exile — some  Indian;  some  Negro,  may  erect 
over  them  an  humble  stone,  and  thereon  this 
epitaph  ‘  He  w.is  faithfui-’  ”  After  the  con¬ 
viction  and  sentence  of  the  negro,  Mr.  Seward 
applied  to  Governor  Wright  for  a  pardon; 
being  denied  in  this,  he  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  new  trial;  which  was 
granted  after  a  patient  investigation  of  the 
case.  The  same  judge  who  had  condemned  the 
prisoner,  now  refused  to  again  try  the  case,  on 
the  ground  that  the  insanity  of  Freeman  was 
now  manifest.  The  latter,  however,  died  within 
a  short  time,  and  a  poet  mortem  examination  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  brain  of  the  negro  was 
one  mass  of  disease,  and  indeed  nearly  destroyed. 
Thus  it  was  proved  incontestibly,  that  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard  had  from  the  beginning  been  right,  and 
(hat  he  was  entitled  to  the  warmest  thanks  of 
all  humane  men  for  tlie  courageous  and  noble 
course  which  he  had  pursued.  The  people  of 
.Vuburn  now  restored  him  to  his  former  place 
in  their  affection,  and  he  was,  if  possible,  more 
popular  throughout  the  State,  than  he  was  be¬ 
fore  the  trial  was  thought  of.  He  had  proved 
he  was  not  a  demagogue,  for  he  had  given  up 
reputation,  friends,  everything,  to  defend  a  poor 
and  despised  negro. 

In  May,  1851,  an  announcement  was  made  by 
the  press  of  Detroit,  that  an  atrocious  conspir¬ 
acy  (embracing  fifty  citizens  of  Jackson  county, 
in  the  State  of  Michigan)  for  the  destruction  of 
the  property  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  an  indi  criminate  war  against 
the  lives  of  passengers  traveling  on  the 
road,  had  been  discovered  through  the  activity 
of  agents  of  this  company,  and  of  the  police, 
and  that  the  guilty  parties  had  been  suddenly 
surprised,  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  jail  in 
Detroit.  The  accusation  took  the  form  of  an 
indictment  for  arson,  in  burning  the  d^iidt  of 
the  company  at  the  above  mentioned  city,  and 
the  proof  that  of  a  conspiracy,  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  that  was  there  specified,  and  other  enor¬ 
mous  crimes.  The  prisoners  alleged  their 
entire  innocence,  and  declared  that  the  prose¬ 
cution  was  itself  a  conspiracy  to  convict  them 
by  fabricating  testimony  of  crimes  that  had  not 
even  been  committed.  In  applying  to  be 
admitted  to  ball  the  sums  were  fixed  so  high  as 
to  practically  deny  them  that  privilege.  Pub- 
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lie  opinion  was  vehemently  and  intensely 
excited  against  them  by  reason  of  aggressions 
which  had  been  committed  in  the  neighborhood 
for  a  long  time,  seriously  endangering  the  lives 
of  passengers.  Among  the  accused  were  per¬ 
sons  in  every  walk  of  life  ;  and  while  the  guilt 
of  some  seemed  too  probable,  that  of  all  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  impossible.  The  ten  most 
distinguished  lawyers  of  Michigan  were  retained 
before  the  arrest  by  the  railroad  company,  to 
conduct  the  prosecution,  and  every  counsellor 
in  the  city  and  State  qualified  to  defend  them, 
except  barely  one,  had  been  induced  to  decline 
to  appear  in  their  behalf.  They  applied,  stat¬ 
ing  the  facts,  by  telegraph,  to  Mr.  Seward,  at 
Auburn,  after  the  trial  began.  He  did  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  appear  for  men  whom  the  public  had 
prejudged  and  condemned,  and  whom  the  legal 
profession,  except  for  his  going  to  their  aid, 
would  have  been  deemed  to  have  abandoned. 
The  issues  were  perplexing ;  the  evidence  of  a 
most  extraordinary  character.  Even  now,  it  is 
impossible,  on  reading  it,  to  decide  which  was 
most  improbable,  the  existence  of  the  crime, 
or  the  truth  of  the  defense.  The  trial  lasted 
/our  month*,  and  so  was  the  longest,  in  a  jury 
case,  that  was  ever  held ;  the  alleged  principal 
died  before  it  began ;  one  of  the  chief  defend¬ 
ants,  and  another  more  obscure,  died  during  its 
progress.  Twelve  of  the  fifty  were  convicted, 
and  all  the  others  acquitted. 

Mr.  Seward  was  conspicuous  in  his  exertions 
in  favor  of  the  last  convention  to  revise  the 
Constitution  of  New  York,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  and  extend  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
abridging  materially  the  appointing  power ;  by 
the  division  of  the  State  in  separate  senate  and 
assembly  districts  ;  by  abolishing  a  host  of  use¬ 
less  and  expensive  offices ;  and  by  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  people,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  property  qualification.  In  all,  save 
the  last,  his  hopes  were  gratified. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Seward  was  elected,  almost 
unanimously,  by  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  place  of 
John  A.  Dix,  whose  term  expired  on  the  third 
of  March,  1849.  In  the  presidential  canvass  of 
the  first-mentioned  year,  Mr.  Seward  gave 
General  Taylor  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port,  and  from  their  meeting  in  Washington  till 
the  death  of  the  latter,  they  were  firm  and  cor¬ 
dial  friends.  In  his  course  in  the  senate,  Mr. 
Seward  has  been  firm  and  unflinching  in  those 
principles  which  have  so  strongly  marked  his 
course  throughout  life ;  his  sincerity,  urbanity, 
and  courteous  bearing  commanding  alike  the 
love  and  respect,  not  only  of  his  own  party, 
but  of  those  who,  on  the  great  national  ques¬ 
tions  that  agitate  the  body  politic,  entertain 
opinions  precisely  adverse  to  his  own.  In  1854, 
Mr.  Seward  was  reelected  to  the  United  States 
senate  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1855. 

As  a  writer.  Mr.  Seward  occupies  a  high 
position;  his  productions  are  clear,  compre¬ 
hensive  and  convincing.  If  he  does  not  orna¬ 
ment  his  style  luxuriantly,  it  is  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  from  its  simplicity ;  it  has  directness 
and  force,  and  his  diction  is  always  copious ; 
fit  language  is  always  at  his  command;  he 
exhausts  a  subject.  He  does  not,  indeed,  like 
some,  dissect  it  in  every  part :  he  disdains  gen. 
erally  to  employ  much  of  his  time  over  mere 


trifles ;  but  he  passes  over  a  subject  as  an  eagle 
flies  over  a  province,  not  stopping  to  alight  at 
every  rocky  height,  not  peering  in  at  every 
farm-house  window,  but  sailing  m^estically 
over  all,  viewing  everything,  scanning  keenly 
river  and  plain,  village  and  city,  the  sheep 
browsing  in  the  quiet  pasture,  and  the  gather¬ 
ing  tempest  far  away  in  the  horizon.  Mr. 
Seward  has  paid,  we  believe,  comparatively 
little  attention  to  polite  literature ;  that  is,  his 
ambition  has  been  devoted  to  politics  and 
statesmanship.  Yet,  in  the  volumes  of  his  life, 
and  in  other  places,  may  be  found  grand  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  ability  as  an  author.  As  a  poli¬ 
tical  writer,  he  ranks  high.  As  an  orator,  it  is 
said,  he  will  by  no  means  compare  with  such 
men  as  Soul£,  Phillips,  and  others  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  native  orators.  This  is  meant, 
of  course,  in  the  mere  graces  of  oratory.  In 
lofty  eloquence,  he  has  but  few  equals  among 
the  great  men  of  our  coufitry,  but  his  manner 
of  speaking  is  too  dry  and  passive.  His  rapid 
idealization,  his  oriental  affluence,  though  not 
vagueness  of  expression,  and  the  Ciceronian 
flow  of  his  language,  proceeding  not  from  the 
heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapors  of  wine,  but  from 
the  exceeding  fertility  of  his  imagination,  com¬ 
bine  to  render  him  an  interesting  speaker. 
Yet  his  enunciations  are  neither  clear  nor  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  often  grate 
harshly  on  the  ear.  He  is  not  devoid  of  grace, 
however ;  he  is  calm  and  dignified,  but  earnest. 

By  many,  Mr.  Seward  is  considered  to  be  the 
first  of  living  American  statesmen ;  and 
although  others  deny  that  assertion,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  his  is  one  of  the  master 
minds  of  the  age.  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
leader  of  the  new  Northern  or  Republican 
party,  and  is  undoubtedly  their  first  choice  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  coming 
contest  of  1856. 

- - 

L.\CHRY.M4L8  vw  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 

8T  ms.  X.  0AK18  SHTTH. 

Standino,  a  day  or  two  since,  upon  the  steps 
of  Taylor’s  Saloon,  waiting  the  passage  of  a 
perfect  Red  Sea  of  regimentals,  it  chanced 
that  my  pocket  was  picked  of  my  best  em¬ 
broidered  mouchoir  (for  I  confess  to  a  fondness 
for  lace  and  embroidery,  in  their  otherwise  vul¬ 
gar  appendage  to  the  dress).  This  circum¬ 
stance  led  to  sundry  suggestions  and  theories, 
which  I  present  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  umpires 
in  all  matters  of  taste.  Now,  I  wish  to  secure 
your  aid  in  many  matters  of  taste  and  opinion 
which  I  have  at  heart,  one  of  which  only  I  will 
name  at  the  present  time.  I  wish  you  to  make 
it  utterly  and  entirely  vulgar  and  unbearable 
to  say  “pocket-handkerchief.”  I  would  not 
have  you  introduce  a  Frenchified  word  either, 
but  make  the  thing  classical,  by  calling  it  a 
“  lachrymal.”  Isn’t  that  an  improving  of  our 
vocabulary  ?  Does  it  not  soften  and  elevate  a 
common  idea?  Does  it  not  snggest  pleasing 
and  sentimental  ideas,  an  appeal,  as  it  were, 
to  the  heart  and  the  eyes — these  beautifiil  stars 
in  the  fair  heaven  of  the  human  face  rather — 
than  to  the  fiery  volcano  of  the  nose  ?  Does 
not  the  word  “  lachrymal  ”  carry  you  at  once 
into  the  sweet  dreamy  land  of  romance,  of 
humid  eyes  and  moonlight  serenades  T  Where¬ 
as  the  word  “  pocket-handkerchief”  (an  awk- 


a  ard  one  in  itself),  is  savagely  utilitarian,  mon¬ 
strously  indicative  of  catarrhs  and  coughs,  of 
iron  winds  from  the  north,  and  looming  pro¬ 
montories,  dividing  the  soul  of  the  eyes  from 
the  dewy  sweetness  of  the  lips  1  Help  me  to 
christen  them  “  lachrymals,”  and  then  you  will 
think  of  the  eyes  rather  than  the  nose;  you 
will  dream  of  the  graceful  shading  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  faintest  semblance  of  a  tear,  rather 
than  a  cold  in  the  head.  Help  me  to  christen 
them  “  lachrymals  ”  till  we  are  raised  above 
the  necessity  of  their  nse — till  colds,  and  tears, 
and  discomforts  of  every  kind  shall  disappear 
in  the  advent  of  better  times ;  and  then  if  any¬ 
thing  so  unnatural  as  tears  should  occur  to  us, 
we  can  do  as  Milton’s  “  Eve  ”  did,  who 
“  Wiped  them  with  her  hair,” 
or  drop  them  plump  and  round  upon  some¬ 
thing  which  we  wish  to  effltce,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Sterne’s  “Angel,”  which  “flew  up  to 
heaven’s  chancery,”  with  “  Uncle  Toby’s  oath,” 
when  the  “  Recording  Angel  ”  made  good  nse 
of  a  tear,  by  “  blotting  out  a  sin.”  The  tear 
should  be  shed  upon  the  heart  to  soften  its 
divine  sympathies,  and  then  fewer  would  fall 
upon  the  “  lachrymal.”  I  have  sometimes 
l>een  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  how  An¬ 
dromache,  Helen,  Sappho,  Aspasia,  and  other 
ancient  queens  of  beauty,  managed  their  tears, 
having  lived  before  the  introduction  of  pocket- 
- (I  beg  pardon),  the  introduction  of  lachry¬ 
mals  in  their  present  form.  I  speak  of  these 
Greeks  particularly,  because  their  noses  were 
so  uncommonly  handsome  ;  whereas  the  mod¬ 
ern  nose  being  wiped  so  often  in  its  ductile, 
plastic  state,  by  incantations  or  malignant  offi¬ 
cials,  and  in  after  years  blistered,  swollen  and 
blotched  by  the  many  abuses  superinduced  by 
modern  civilization  and,  in  our  sex,  subject  to 
so  many  inundations  from  the  flood-gates  of  the 
eyes  that  this  appendage  is,  as  it  were,  distorted 
from  its  original  designs,  and  defrauded  of  its 
pristine  beauty.  But,  to  the  Greeks.  They 
hadn’t  half  the  sensibility  that  we  have.  Wo¬ 
men  in  our  day  go  up  stairs,  or  oflF  to  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  cry,  when  the  world 
goes  wrong  with  them :  whereas  these  women 
would  have  been  up  and  out  at  once  to  relieve 
themselves.  They  might  “  let  fall  ”  a  tear  or  two 
upon  occasion,  but  they  could  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  immoderate  flow  of  tears.  They 
hired  people  to  weep  for  them,  which  I  regard 
as  a  wise  expenditure  of  money.  Even  the  Irish 
find  good  use  for  the  aged  of  the  sex,  in  employ¬ 
ing  them  to  wail  and  lament  at  funerals,  as 
the  Jews  did  before  them.  The  only  cure  for 
the  excessive  weeping  of  modern  women,  is  for 
them  to  banish  the  pocket-handkerchief,  which 
I  shall,  in  future,  call  a  “  lachrymal,”  and  then 
rouse  themselves  to  right  their  wrongs  to  take 
their  rights,  instead  of  fretting,  and  crying,  and 
talking  about  them.  Tears  have,  no  doubt,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  introduction  of  the  modem  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Nothing  is  created  in  vain.  The 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  creates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  travel  and  everybody  is  abroad 
as  well  as  the  schoolmaster.  The  telegraphic- 
wire  creates  the  necessity  for  news ;  the  tele¬ 
scope  makes  it  essential  to  have  communications 
from  the  moon,  and  we  shall  never  rest  till 
we  have  hourly  despatches  from  the  Luna¬ 
tics.  You  see.  by  this  reasoning,  that  tears 
(the  more  the  one  from  “  either  eys  ”)  sue 
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entirely  a  modem  draft  upon  the  human 
system,  a  great  waste  in  its  economy,  that  fol¬ 
lowed  naturally  the  invention  of  pockets  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  I  might  follow  out 
this  subject,  and  show  how  modem  crime 
has  grown  out  of  this  invention  of  putting 
pockets  into  our  wardrobe-^how  the  science 
of  pickpockets  is  entirely  attributable  to 
this  cause,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  gibbet 
and  Jail,  and  all  the  penalties  endured  by  those 
whose  heads  have  a  commercial  affinity  with 
the  pocket.  Weeping  might  have  been  very 
graceful  in  the  classical  times— just  a  tear 
wiped  by  the  long  veil,  or  perhaps  the  flow¬ 
ing  sleeve  raised  to  the  eye.  We  see  at  once 
how  these  beautiful  Greeks  kept  such  fine 
noses.  They  knew  better  than  to  indulge  in 
the  melting  mood — no  dress  could  stand  it. 
if  used  in  the  manner  of  Sterne’s  “  Maria’s” 
])ockct-haudkerchief,  which  he  washed  out  in  a 
puddle — and  to  spill  such  quantities  of  teal's 
upon  the  tresses,  would  keep  them  damp  and 
sopping  about  the  neck  and  face.  No ;  the 
classicals  did  not  weep  as  we  do— we  know  it 
by  their  profiles,  by  their  dress,  and  by  their 
history.  They  were  too  direct  and  too  earnest 
for  that.  To  feel  was  to  act — to  suffer  was  to 
seek  redress.  The  pocket-handkerchief,  is  proof 
and  perpetuity  of  modern  degeneracy.  Men, 
even  now,  amongst  the  lower  ranks  reject  it, 
using  finger  and  thumb  in  preference.  But  the 
languishing  tenderness  of  the  modern  woman 
makes  her  delight  in  this  dreamy,  half  weeping 
state,  superinduced  by  the  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  she  likes  to  flourish  this  appendage,  be- 
laced  and  embroidert'd,  as  it  should  be,  in  the 
face  and  eyes  of  people,  as  proof  of  her  sensi¬ 
bilities,  and  her  bondage  to  custom.  A  Greek 
would  not  wait  to  steep  a  bit  of  muslin  in  tears, 
but  would  be  casting  aliout  for  some  glorious 
remedy  for  evil,  instead  of  crying  and  suffering 
in  helpless  imbecility.  When  people  weep  much, 
they  have  little  of  executive  power — they  are 
uncertain,  irresolute,  and  they  bury  their  griefs 
in  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Banish  this  append¬ 
age,  and  I  do  believe  the  “  Rights,”  about 
which  women  talk  so  much  in  our  day,  would 
soon  be  acknowledged  to  them.  Jeremiah 
never  would  have  exclaimed :  “  Oh,  that  mine 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,”  had  he  lived  in  our  day,  for  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  mouchoir,  in  the  pocket  or  hand 
would  have  at  once  brought  him  a  supply. 
Then,  too,  it  may  be,  we  are  bound — we,  women 
— to  shed  tears  just  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
pensiveness  of  those  articles.  But  really  and 
truly,  of  all  the  vulgarities  in  dress,  when  a 
woman  makes  her  appearance,  pocket-handker¬ 
chief  in  hand,  it  caps  the  climax.  This  should 
be  duly  ensconced  in  the  pocket,  and  the  hands 
be  left  free  as  possible.  I  like  the  idea  of  the 
ancient  lachrymals,  and  mean  to  look  for  a 
nice  set  to  use  when  I  weep.  So,  when  you 
give  us  a  pathetic  story,  imagine  me,  Messrs.  Edi¬ 
tors,  sitting  with  a  little  bottle  daintily  held 
under  each  eye.  Ladies  might  exhibit  their 
taste  in  these  articles,  as  they  do  now  in  their 
embroidered  cambrics.  I  thought  to  have  had  a 
fit  the  other  day,  in  hearing  a  lumping  boy 
call  out  to  another — "  I  say  you,  lend  me  your 
wipe.”  Othello’s  “  the  handkerchief!  the  hand- 1 
kerchief!”  always  seems  to  me  anti-tragic,  and 
I  wish  he  had  said  “  the  veil,”  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  then  the  web  would  remind  us  of 
that,  web  spun  by  the  Pare<e. 


PROORESS  OF  ART  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

As  in  most  of  those  valuable  qualities  that 
refine  and  polish  the  body  politic,  so  arc  the 
American  people  in  regard  to  the  Fine  Arts — 
progressive.  Although  many  of  those  whose 
P‘'cnniary  or  other  circumstances  enable  them 
to  countenance  and  become  connoiseurs  of  art, 
are  of  that  hap-hazard,  jump-after-the-ferry- 
boat,  leap-off-the-train-while-in-motion  class ; 
those  who  criticise  a  work  as  they  travel,  eat, 
drink,  or  do  most  anything  else  in  life  ;  that  is, 
as  if  they  had  only  one  moment  to  live,  and 
their  eternal  salvation  depended  on  their  con¬ 
summating  the  special  act  of  the  instant.  Still, 
allowing  a  fair  quota  for  this  “  raw  material,” 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact,  that 
there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  among  us,  that  by  intellect, 
taste,  and  cultivation,  are  not  only  earnest, 
but  competent  lovers  and  generous  patrons  of 
the  fine  arts.  There  are  various  causes  that 
have  contributed  to  this  happy  state  of  social 
and  mental  elevation.  Our  national,  state,  and 
municipal  governments  are  each,  in  their 
respective  capacities,  patrons  of  art,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  The  general  advance¬ 
ment  and  development  of  our  internal  resources, 
which  not  only  augment  the  national  wealth, 


but  add  largely  to  that  clas.s  who.  from  leisure 
and  refinement,  turn  to  art  for  recreation  and 
amusement  But  greater  than  all  these,  haa 
iHjen  the  establishment  of  Art  Unions,  and 
Fine  Art  Distributions,  I’liblic  Galleries  and 
Free  Exhibitions,  through  the  influence  of 
which  large  masses  of  the  people  have  been 
brought  in  immediate  contact  with  masterpieces 
of  art ;  and  thus,  daily,  a  wholesome,  genial, 
and  productive  taste  is  l)eiug  propagated. 
Public  sentiment  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  these 
art  unions,  with  their  prize  systems,  as  an 
effective  means  of  diffusing  a  popular  taste  for 
art,  and  although  a  venal  press,  whose  columns 
daily  teem  in  advocacy  of  doctrines  degrading 
to  human  nature,  had  the  power  to  suppress 
a  laudible  enterprise  of  that  kind  in  this  city, 
yet  the  very  parties  who  acted  now  regret  their 
agency  in  the  matter,  and  have  been  heard  to 
express  wishes  for  a  reestablishment  of  a 
similar  institution. 

The  London  Art  Union  has  now  been  in 
operation  several  years ;  it  has  been  fairly 
managed,  has  sent  forth  immense  quantities  of 
superior  engravings  to  subscribers,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  on  hundreds  of  fine  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures,  which  have  mostly  gone  into  families 
heretofore  ignorant  of  the  wealth  of  art,  creat- 
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“  Genoa  Crucifix,”  (see  engraving)  and  consid¬ 
ered  merely  in  point  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  is  a 
work  of  a  high  order.  It  is  the  production  of 
‘•an  untutored  mouk.  Fra  Carlo  Antonio 
Pesenti,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nicholas,  Genoa, 
who,  acting  under  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
natural  genius  for  art,  heightened  by  religious 
enthusiasm,  believed  himself  inspired,  and 
bound,  as  a  labor  of  penance  and  devotion,  to 
carve  from  an  immense  block  of  ivory,  which 
had  long  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  won¬ 
der  in  Genoa,  an  image  of  his  Saviour  on  the 
cross.  This  waking  dream,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  heavenly  visitation,  he  realized  after  four 
years  labor  in  his  solitary  cell,  secluded  from 
the  world,  and  almost  so  from  the  other  inmates 
of  the  convent,  frequently  devoting  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  constantly  to  labor  and  prayer, 
without  sleep  or  food.  This  figure  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  monk  (it  is  said  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000),  by  the  American  consul,  at  Genoa ; 
was  carried  to  Florence,  and  there  visited,  cri¬ 
ticised  and  admired  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  the 
most  celebrated  artists  and  amateurs  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  seen  by  thousands  in  this  country  ; 
and  while  In  London,  was  visited  by  many  of 
the  first  artists  and  anatomists,  who  have  unani¬ 
mously  pronounced  it  a  master-piece,  combining 
the  highest  perfections  of  anatomical  accuracy, 
manly  beauty,  and  divine  expression.”  Num¬ 
bers  two  and  three  on  the  catalogue,  are  mar¬ 
ble  busts  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  that 
were  executed  expressly  for  the  Association,  by 
Hiram  Powers,  at  Florence.  They  are  carved 
out  of  pure  blocks  of  Serravezza  marble,  are 
rather  larger  than  life,  and  universally  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  among  the  most  perfect  likenesses 
extant,  of  those  two  truly  great  American 
statesmen.  These  busts  were  executed  after 
Houdon’s  models,  and  in  some  respects  are  con¬ 
sidered  improvements  on  the  almost  perfect 
originals.  “  Kiss’s  Amazon,”  reduced  in  size 
from  the  original,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in 
New  York,  is  also  among  the.awards,  al.oo  fifty 
other  subjects  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  on  canva.ss — many  of  which  arc 
master-pieces.  The  whole  forming  a  valuable 
collection,  which  for  extent,  variety  and  beauty, 
are  really  of  public  interest. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,  conducts 
all  its  operations  on  a  magnificent  and  liberal 
scale,  and  is  undoubtedly  become  a  permanent 
organization,  as  it  not  only  cultivates  and  en¬ 
courages  the  fine  arts,  but  disseminates  ster¬ 
ling  literature  throughout  the  land,  thereby 
adapting  itself  to  the  present  wants  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  enabling  both  rich  and  poor  to  make 
their  homes  attractive  by  the  aid  of.  sculpture, 
painting,  and  the  best  reading  matter,  within 
the  wide  range  of  American  and  Foreign  liter¬ 
ature.  To  prove  its  permanency  and  the  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  it  is  held  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  individuals,  we  give  the  names  of 
the  following  managers  and  honorary  oflBcers, 
which  we  copy  from  the  illustrated  catalogue : 
— Hon.  K  Lane,  Hon.  £.  Cook,  Governor 
Clark  of  New  York,  Governor  Pollock  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Governor  Miner  of  Connecticut,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Wright  of  Indiana,  Governor  Hoppin  of 
Rhode  Island,  Governor  Causey  of  Delaware, 
Governs  Bingham  of  Michigan,  Governor 
Barstow  of  Wisconsin,  Governor  Ligon  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Governor  Winston  of  Alabama,  Governor 
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Broome  of  Florida,  Governor  Price  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ;  Washington  Irving,  Bayard  Taylor,  John 
G.  Saxe,  W.  Gilmour  Simms,  Esqs. ;  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Oakes  Smith  and  L.  H.  Sigourney.  Almost 
all  of  the  above  .have  -wTitten  letters  heartily 
commending  the  enterprise  to  the  public,  and 
we  have  seen  complimentary  notices  in  nearly 
every  serial  publication  published  throughout 
the  states. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  art  in  this 
country,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  scarcely 
two  centuries  have  elapsed,  since  our  fore¬ 
fathers  commenced  the  herculean  labor  of 
clearing  up  the  vast  wilderness  that  has  been 
changed  into  one  of  the  most  enlightened  na¬ 
tions  on  earth.  In  all  the  domestic,  social 
and  scientific  arts,  our  strides  have  been  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale.  Manufactures,  commerce, 
mechanics,  agriculture,  education,  etc.,  flourish 
in  their  greatest  excellence,  and  the  learned 
and  most  exalted  of  other  lands  are  profuse  in 
their  compliments,  where  they  have  personal 
observation  of  our  progress.  In  literature, 
Prescott,  Irving,  Everett,  Cooper,  Webster, 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Elmerson,  and  others  almost 
innumerable,  have  sustained  our  nationality. 
West,  Allston,  Cole,  Inman,  Vanderlyn,  Lntze, 
Greenongh,  Powers,  Page,  Durand,  Casilear, 
and  a  host  of  other  prominent  men  of  genius, 
prove  that  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  useful  sciences,  America  has  a  re¬ 
putation.  Aye !  and  if  we  are  not  over  san¬ 
guine,  there  are  still  others,  that  will  ere  long 
step  in  the  foreground,  who  will  exhibit  evi- 1 


dences  of  native  genius,  undoubtedly  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  the  productions  of  modem  Europeans. 
At  all  events,  the  blood  of  the  sires  has  not 
become  degenerated  in  the  sons,  and  we  can  at 
least  give  a  fair  claim  to  equalization. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  among  the  most  prominent  patrons 
of  American  Art.  We  understand  that  negoti¬ 
ations  are  already  being  consummated,  by 
which  each  of  our  most  marked  sculptors  and 
reputable  painters  will  be  commissioned  for  at 
least  one  of  their  best  productions  for  the  next 
annual  distribution.  With  only  this  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  institution,  are  we  not  justified 
in  doing  our  utmost  to  advance  their  cause  ? 
They  are,  how'ever,  of  vast  benefit  in  many 
other  phases  beside  those  we  have  endeavored 
to  illustrate  in  this  article.  They  have  in¬ 
creased  the  circulation  of  serial  publications 
tens  of  thousands,  and  thus  arc  of  Incalculable 
value  in  the  general  distribution  of  knowledge. 
Again,  as  a  business  vehicle,  its  operations  have 
become  extensive  and  in  the  aggregate  employ¬ 
ment  is  given  to  a  large  number  of  persons : — 
“  Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  length  ‘of 
the  advertisements  of  the  Association,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  last  year.  Aver¬ 
aging  each  insertion  at  10  inches,  it  was  found 
that,  altogether,  the  advertisements  would 
have  formed  a  strip  of  paper,  2^  inches  in  width, 
fourteen  hundred  miles  in  length  I  Some  read¬ 
ing  matter,  that  cost  the  Association  a  nice  sum 
of  money.  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  printed 
upon  360,000  sheets,  24  by  38  inches — giving 


an  area  of  328,320,000  square  inches! — a  few 
broad  miles  of  printed  matter!  The  school¬ 
master  must  be  abroad  to  instruct  the  people  to 
read.  The  postages  paid  to  our  government 
and  created  by  the  Association,  it  is  estimated, 
amount  to  $15,000  per  year,  including  corres¬ 
pondence  and  catalogues,  postal  matter,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.  Fourteen  persons  are  now  daily 
employed  in  the  Western  office,  and  eight  in 
the  Eastern  office,  mailing,  corresponding,  etc. 
Catalogues  have  been  forwarded  to  all  the  Post¬ 
masters  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union — Califor¬ 
nia,  Oregon  and  Utah  included!  The  number 
of  Postmastera  called  into  requisition  is  about 
23,000 — most  of  whom  will  act  as  agents  of  the 
Association.  The  number  of  Honorary  Secre¬ 
taries  already  appointed  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Union  amounts  to  1500.  By 
these  items  the  reader  may  infer  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  operations  of  this  Association. 
Predicting  the  future  from  lie  past,  an  eminent 
success  awaits  It.  From  the  reason  here 
expressed,  and  having  perfect  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  management,  we 
take  pleasure  In  recommending  the  Association; 
and  we  are  much  gratified  at  the  great  success 
it  has  already  achieved,  and  hope  that  l)cfore 
the  next  distribution  takes  place — which  will 
be  on  the  thirty-first  instant,  one  month  after  Km 
Tear't  datf — the  list  of  subscribers  will  be  greatly 
augmented.  We  would  suggest  to  those  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  holiday  presents,  the  propriety  of 
sending  a  subscription  to  this  Association.  The 
recipient  of  the  gift  will  certainly  be  plea.santly 
reminded  of  the  donor  at  least  twelve  times 
during  the  year,  beside  being  liable  to  receive 
a  valuable  work  of  art  that  will  continue  a  per¬ 
manent  memento.  The  advantages  secured  by 
subscribing  to  this  Association  are — that  all  per¬ 
sons  get  the  full  value  of  their  sulxscription 
at  the  start,  in  the  shape  of  sterling  magazine 
literature.  Each  member  is  contributing 
toward  purchasing  choice  works  of  art  which 
are  to  be  distributed  among  themselves,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  Artists  of 
the  country,  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars 
through  its  agency.  Those  who  understand 
the  plan  and  objects  of  this  Association,  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  institution  is  not  a  lottery,  in 
any  usual,  legal,  or  moral  sense.  They  associate 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  on  an  entirely 
original  plan.  There  is  no  game  of  chance  ; 
each  member  receives  a  full  equivalent  in  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  the  net  profit  on  which  creates 
a  fund  with  which  choice  works  of  art  are  pur¬ 
chased  and  distrilmted  annually.  Each  mcm- 
lier  is  thus  certain  of  receiving  in  return  for  his 
sul)scription  at  least  the  value  of  the  three  dol¬ 
lars  paid,  and  may  also  receive  a  very  valuable 
painting  or  other  work  of  art  of  great  value. 
The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
memberships,  are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  for  the  ensuing  year.  Those  who 
purcha.se  magazines  at  book  stores  will  at  once 
see  the  advantage  derived  by  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association,  as  they  receive  their 
magazine  and  ticket  in  the  distribution  at  the 
same  price  they  now  pay  for  the  magazine 
alone.  Those  who  wish  ftirtber  or  foil  particu¬ 
lars,  and  a  catalogue  without  charge,  by 
addressing  C.  L.  Derby,  Actuary,  at  the  East¬ 
ern  office,  348  Broadw^,  New  York,  or  at  the 
Western  office,  166  Water  street,  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 
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COURTSHIP  UNDER  DIFFICXTUTIES  i 
M.  BmOBOOl  HiaiORT. 

(From  the  German  of  Ferdinand  StoUe.) 

When  I  left  the  university  of  Jena,  I  went 
to  live  with  an  uncle — who,  since  the  death  of 
my  parents,  had  supplied  their  place  to  me 
— at  a  pleasant  country-house,  within  an  easy 
distance  of  his  manufactory.  Uncle  Reinhold 
was  much  attached  to  me,  and  although  he  had 
not  objected  to  my  prolonging  my  university 
life  rather  beyond  the  usual  age,  when  I  finally 
quitted  Jena,  he  strongly  urged  me  to  turn  my 
attention  to  industrial  pursuits,  holding  out  to 
me  the  prospect  of  becoming  his  partner,  and 
ultimately  sole  proprietor  of  his  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Accordingly,  for  upward  of  a  year,  I 
applied  myself  to  master  the  mysteries  of  looms 
and  shuttles,  correspondence  and  accounts, 
although  these  were  much  less  to  my  taste  than 
the  tranquil  life  I  had  led  at  Jena,  studying  lit¬ 
tle  law,  but  diving  deep  into  our  noble  German 
classics,  and  storing  my  mind  from  the  works 
of  the  best  prose  writers  and  poeta'  Before  the 
year  was  half  out,  I  fell  deeply  in  love,  but  this 
I  dared  not  tell  my  uncle.  Minnie  was  the  sweet¬ 
est  fairy  that  ever  tripped  over  a  lawn  without 
doubling  a  daisy  ;  her  hair  was  of  the  richest 
auburn,  her  eyes  were  of  the  deepest  blue,  her 
mouth  was  a  rosebud,  and  with  my  hands  I 
could  span  her  waist,  but — alas  I  that  terrible 
but — she  lacked  one  thing  which  my  uncle  set 
above  all  the  graces  ever  combined  in  a  god¬ 
dess.  Her  mother,  the  widow  of  a  poor  cler¬ 
gyman,  lived  upon  a  scanty  pension,  and  Min¬ 
nie  was  dowerless.  So  we  kept  our  loves  a 
profound  secret,  and  trusted  to  time  and  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  Both  young,  we  could 
afford  to  wait,  and  confident  in  each  other’s 
affection,  the  possibility  of  another  union  never 
entered  the  head  of  either  of  us. 

My  uncle  frequently  spoke  to  me  of  matri¬ 
mony.  He  advocated  my  early  marriage — per¬ 
haps  a  little  from  selfish  motives,  for  he  often 
joyously  anticipated  the  charm  a  young  and 
graceful  woman  would  bring  into  his  dwelling, 
and  the  delight  he  should  have  in  dandling  a 
grand-nephew  on  his  knee.  Warm-hearted  and 
generous,  he  yet  in  everything  was  completely 
the  man  of  business,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
settled  matter,  that,  although  I  had  very  little 
fortune  of  my  own,  my  expectations  from  him 
should  insure  me  a  rich  wife.  This  idea  seemed 
so  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  it  sometimes  occa¬ 
sioned  me  (ineasincss.  I  foresaw  some  anger 
and  much  opposition  when  the  day  should  come 
— and  come  it  must — that  I  should  confess  to 
him  my  love  for  sweet,  penniless  Minnie. 

One  morning,  in  the  usual  bundle  of  letters, 
came  one  which  seemed  to  give  my  uncle  unu¬ 
sual  satisfaction.  I  supposed  it  to  contain  a 
large  and  profitable  order,  for  those  were  the 
letters  over  which  he  generally  rubbed  his 
hands,  twinkled  his  eyes,  and  gave  other  unmis¬ 
takable  marks  of  contentment.  To  my  surprise, 
instead  of  tossing  it  over  to  me,  with  an  exult¬ 
ing  “  There,  my  boy  1”  he  carefully  folded  it 
up,  and  put  it  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat  All  that  day  he  was  in  a  state  of  parti¬ 
cular  exhilaration.  At  dinner  he  said  little,  but 
something  agreeable  evidently  occupied  his 
mind.  At  last,  when  at  evening,  he  had  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  his  easy  chair  at  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  his  meerschaum  in  his  mouth,  a  flask  of 


golden  Rhenish  at  his  elbow,  a  lovely  landscape 
and  gorgeous  sunset  before  him,  the  mystery 
was  revealed.  The  letter  was  from  his  old 
friend.  Counsellor  Frager,  who  lived  on  his 
pleasant  domain  of  Wiesenthal,  about  a  day  and 
a  halPs  drive  from  us.  The  counsellor,  whom 
I  had  twice  seen  at  my  uncle’s  since  my  return 
from  college,  was  a  wealthy  widower  with  three 
marriagable  daughters,  whom  1  had  not  seen. 
My  uncle,  it  appeared,  had  lately  been  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  him  respecting  the  propriety 
of  bringing  about  a  union  between  me  and  one 
of  the  young  ladies,  who  were  reputed  hand¬ 
some  ;  and  that  morning’s  letter  contained  the 
counsellor’s  full  acquiescence  in  the  scheme,  and 
an  invitation  for  me  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Wie¬ 
senthal.  In  vain  did  I  raise  obstacles,  and  de-  | 
dare  my  conviction  that  none  of  the  Misses 
Frager  would  suit  me.  Uncle  Reinhold  had 
the  ready  reply  that  I  could  not  tell  that  until 
I  had  seen  them.  After  making  all  possible 
objections,  I  felt  that  to  persist  longer,  might 
excite  suspicions  of  a  prior  attachment.  And, 
after  all,  it  was  but  a  week’s  absence,  and  no 
unpleasant  escape  from  the  monotony  of  the 
counting-house.  All  that  I  was  required  to  do 
was,  to  go  and  see  the  damsels,  who  assuredly 
would  not  carry  me  off  and  marry  me  by  force. 
But  when  I  told  Minnie  of  my  approaching  de¬ 
parture,  I  thought  she  would  have  broken  her 
heart.  Her  confidence  in  me  was  great,  but  the 
circumstances  were  certainly  trying.  She  conld 
not  endure  my  being  thus  driven  into  tempta¬ 
tion.  She  had  heard  of  the  counsellor’s  daugh¬ 
ters  as  very  handsome  and  very  rich.  She 
doubted  not  my  truth,  but  she  had  forebodings 
of  evil,  and  implored  me  not  to  leave  her.  I  had 
promised  my  uncle  to  go,  however,  and  I  could 
not  retract  my  word.  It  took  a  great  many 
vows,  and  not  a  few  kisses,  to  console  the  little 
timid  loving  girl,  and  even  then  she  was  but 
half  consoled. 

Before  my  departure  I  had  another  grave 
interview  with  my  uncle.  “  You  will  not  regret 
your  journey,  Frank,”  he  said.  “  The  girls  are 
pretty,  witty,  and  well  read.  Not  geese,  such 
as  one  finds  in  our  Kirchberg  and  other  country 
villages.  You  must  rub  up  your  learning,  I 
can  tell  yon.  And  the  chief  thing  is,  that  each 
of  them  will  have  her  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Bring  me  home  such  a  golden  niece  as  that, 
and  I  take  you  into  partnership.  A  few  years 
more,  and  I  retire  altogether,  and  you  are  a 
made  man.  My  old  friend,  the  counsellor, 
warmly  desires  the  alliance.  Not  all  wooers 
find  their  path  so  smooth.  I  ran  myself  nearly 
off  my  legs  after  my  dear  departed  wife.  The 
old  people  were  against  it,  and  would  not  lis¬ 
ten  to  me.  Luck  lies  before  you,  my  boy ; 
seize  it  with  both  hands.” 

“All  very  well,”  thought  I,  as  I  got  into  the 
gig  and  drove  off ;  “  but  my  hands  are  bound, 
and  my  heart  too.  What  is  money  compared 
to  Minnie  ?  One  lock  of  her  lovely  hair  would 
make  all  the  old  counsellor’s  money-bags  kick 
the  beam  I  And  even  if  she  were  not  in  the 
way,  I  hate  these  mercenary  unions,  got  up  by 
third  parties,  where  everything  is  for  the  purse, 
and  nothing  for  the  heart  To  please  my  uncle, 
however,  I  can  very  well  manage  to  get  through 
a  few  days  at  Wiesenthal,  and  see  the  counsel¬ 
lor’s  graces  on  their  best  behavior.  I  owe 
much  more  than  that  to  my  kind  kinsman  and 


second  father.  I  will  look  at  the  ladies,  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  my  marrying  one  of  them. 
Poor  dear  Minnie !  But  if  the  Frager  girls  are 
such  beauties,  beside  having  fortunes,  what 
on  earth  is  the  reason  that  none  of  them  have 
yet  got  married  ?  I  should  not  wonder  if  the 
glitter  of  their  thirty  thousand  dollars  had 
somewhat  blinded  my  worthy  uncle.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  if  one  of  them  squinted,  and 
another  had  red  hair.  But  there  is  no  harm  in 
going  to  see.” 

Thus  communing  with  myself,  I  rolled  plea¬ 
santly  along  the  level  road,  in  the  warm  au¬ 
tumn  sun,  through  mile  after  mile  of  dew- 
spangled  orchard.  Those  were  my  romantic 
days,  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  me  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  have  met  with  an  adventure  or  two 
by  the  way.  These  were  denied  me  ;  but,  upon 
the  other  hand,  an  abundance  awaited  me  at 
the  place  of  my  destination. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  forenoon 
when  I  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  rich 
counsellor’s  fine  domain.  The  morning  was  so 
fine,  the  country  so  beautiful,  that  I  determined 
to  leave  my  gig  at  a  roadside  inn,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  drive  from  Wiesenthal, 
and  to  proceed  thither  on  foot  Perhaps,  also, 
if  truth  be  told,  I  was  not  sorry  to  stop  at  the 
inn  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  of  the  highway,  and 
arrange  my  dress  a  little.  I  had  certainly  no 
desire  to  please  any  one  of  the  three  Misses 
Frager,  but  that  was  not  a  reason  for  appearing 
to  disadvantage  before  them.  The  disorder  of 
my  toilet  repaired,  I  set  out  on  my  walk,  and 
soon  came  in  .sight  of  the  counsellor’s  villa, 
A  small  birch  wood  lay  before  me,  through  which 
I  had  to  pass,  and  then  I  should  be  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  which  stretched  up  to  the  house.  As  I 
proceeded,  I  looked  about  me  on  all  sides, 
thinking  I  might  by  chance  descry  one  of  the 
three  graces  from  which  it  was  my  uncle’s  will, 
but  not  my  intention,  that  I  shonld  select  a  wife. 
The  only  womer  I  saw  were  two  peasants  toll¬ 
ing  in  a  field.  I  was  abont  to  enter  the  wood, 
when  at  some  two  hundred  paces  from  me,  the 
slender  figure  of  a  woman,  attired  in  a  fantas¬ 
tical  costume,  between  a  riding  habit  and  a 
hunting  coat,  and  bearing  a  double-barrelled 
gun  in  her  hand,  stepped  out  from  among  the 
foliage.  Leaning  upon  her  weapon,  she  seemed 
enjoying  the  charming  landscape. 

“If  that  be  one  of  Frager's  daughters,” 
thought  I  to  myself,  “  Uncle  Reinhold  was  not 
so  far  from  wrong.  A  fine  girl  she  seems.” 

Not  wishing  to  disturb  the  graceful  appari¬ 
tion  in  her  contemplation  of  the  scenery,  I 
walked  on  as  if  I  had  not  perceived  her.  I  had 
taken  but  a  few  steps  when  a  female  voice,  me¬ 
lodious  but  powerftil,  shouted,  “  Halt  I”  That 
cannot  be  addressed  to  me,  thought  I  to  my¬ 
self,  and  walked  on.  Then  came  a  sound  like 
the  cocking  of  a  gun,  and  the  next  instant  a 
bullet  whistled,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  close  over 
my  head.  The  hint  sufficed,  and  I  halted  at 
once. 

“  The  woman  must  be  crazed,”  thought  I.  as 
I  gazed  at  the  reckless  amazon,  who  walked 
slowly  toward  me.  I  had  leisure  to  observe 
her,  and  to  admire  her  remarkable  beauty. 
Her  gracefhl  figure  was  set  off  to  advantage 
by  the  close-fitting  habit,  and  her  blooming 
countenance  by  a  profusion  of  feir  curls.  I 
thought  to  myself,  what  pity  it  was  that  so 
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lovely  a  form  should  be  that  of  a  mad  woman. 
When  she  arrived  within  twenty  paces  of  me — 

“  Why  did  ye  not  halt,”  she  asked,  in  com¬ 
manding  tones,  “  when  I  ordered  you  T” 

I  really  knew  not  what  to  reply  to  the  impe¬ 
rious  beauty  ;  so  I  varied  the  subject. 

“  If  I  do  not  mistake,”  I  said,  “  I  heard  a 
bullet  whistle  rather  near  me.” 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  bullets  ?” 

“  Well — there  may  be  cases.” 

“  For  shame !  a  man  should  never  be  afraid, 
least  of  all  of  a  lady.  You  thought  I  should 
hurt  you.  Do  you  take  me  for  an  assassin,  or 
for  a  bad  shot  ?” 

“  Neither,  upon  my  word.” 

“  There  is  a  fine  apple  hanging  over  your 
head.  Lay  it  on  your  palm,  stretch  out  your 
arm,  and  I  will  shoot  it  off.  Will  you  bet  that 
I  don’t  ?” 

“  I  am  not  fond  of  such  bets.” 

“  Afraid  again  ?” 

Every  man  has  his  moments  of  weakness.” 

“  Poltroon !  ”  scornfully  exclaimed  this  de¬ 
mon  in  petticoats,  raised  her  gun,  and  levelled 
it  at  my  head. 

“  For  God’s  sake  I”  I  cried,  but  before  the 
words  were  out  of  my  mouth  came  the  flash 
and  report  1  thought  I  should  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  To  a  dead  certainty  the  monster 
had  hit  my  hat 

“  Take  off  your  hat,”  said  she.  I  mechanic¬ 
ally  obeyed.  There  was  a  hole  close  to  the 
crown,  I  shuddered  from  head  to  foot 

“  IVhere  are  you  going  to?”  said  the  terrible 
markswoman. 

Not  to  anger  her,  I  replied,  as  courteously 
as  possible — 

“  To  Wiesenthal :  to  Counsellor  Frager’s.” 

“  Beware  of  his  daughters,”  said  the  female 
flend,  with  a  laugh  that  reminded  me  of  the 
wild  huntsman.  And  she  disappeared  in  the 
wood.  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  did  not  lin¬ 
ger  long  in  so  dangerous  a  neighborhood.  The 
lady  might  take  a  fancy  to  load  again.  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  toward  the  house, 
wondering,  as  I  strode  along,  whether  Wiesen¬ 
thal  was  a  Turkish  province,  or  whether  we 
were  back  again  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
people  shot  at  peaceable  passengers  for  pure 
pastime.  What  could  this  semi-assassin  be  ? 
Was  she  a  goblin,  a  wood  demon,  whose  occu¬ 
pation  was  to  frighten  men,  or  real  flesh  and 
blood  ?  If  the  latter,  where  had  she  acquired 
this  preternatural  dexterity  with  the  gun,  and 
the  abominable  habit  of  firing  at  travelers? 
Handsome  she  undoubtedly  was,  but  when  the 
devil  disguises  himself,  he  does  not  assume  the 
ugll  «t  form.  And  my  thoughts  reverted  to  my 
preUy  gentle  Minnie,  a  less  imposing  beauty,  but 
afai  safer  companion  than  this  lunatic  William 
Tell,  whose  warning  against  the  counsellor’s 
daughters  also  recurred  to  my  mind.  I  would  not 
allow  myself  to  suppose  that  the  sharpshooter 
wai  one  of  Frager’s  daughters ;  but  if  she 
wa»,  and  her  sisters  resembled  her,  there  was 
no  danger  of  my  falling  in  love  with  one  of 
th«  tn.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  bc- 
coning  enamored  of  a  Zouave.  I  looked  cau- 
tk^isly  around  me  as  I  hurried  through  the 
w  )od,  every  moment  expecting  to  see  the  terri¬ 
ble  double-barrel  peering  through  the  bushes. 
Uncas  in  the  forests  of  the  Hudson,  with  Paw- 
i.ees  upon  bis  trail,  could  not  have  reconnoitred 


more  carefully.  At  last  I  emerged  from  the 
trees,  and  breathed  more  freely  as  I  entered 
the  garden.  My  wish  had  been  for  adventures, 
and  I  was  punished  by  its  fulfilment.  Romance 
and  danger  were  certainly  combined  in  the  one 
I  had  just  met  with. 

The  worthy  counsellor  gave  me  a  hearty 
reception,  and  made  me  welcome  to  Wiesenthal. 
I  must  be  hungry,  he  said,  after  my  drive,  and 
calling  a  servant,  he  bade  him  bring  refresh¬ 
ment.  Cold  game  and  a  bottle  of  Steinberger 
were  soon  upon  the  table,  and  truly  I  wanted 
something  to  revive  me  after  my  recent  peril. 
My  friendly  host  pledged  me  in  a  bumper,  and 
lamented  the  absence  of  his  daughters,  whom 
he  was  most  desirous  to  introduce  to  me.  He 
hoped  they  would  be  back  to  dinner.  I  ven¬ 
tured  a  conjecture  that  they  were  on  a  visit 
somewhere.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  was  the  reply  ; 
each  one  of  them  had  gone  her  own  way,  and 
on  her  own  business.  Business !  thought  I  to 
myself,  what  business  can  these  young  ladies 
po.ssibly  have  ?  And  I  fervently  trusted  it  was 
not  that  of  waylaying  travelers,  and  shooting 
at  hats  with  heads  in  them. 

“  Though  I  cannot  show  you  my  family,” 
quoth  the  counsellor,  when  I  had  done  eating, 
“  if  you  will  come  with  me  into  the  next  room, 
I  will  make  you  acquainted  with  their  por¬ 
traits.” 

I  followed  Mr.  Frager.  Beaming  out  of 
their  golden  frames  were  three  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  female  faces  man’s  eyes  ever  rested  upon. 
But  my  admiration  was  converted  into  some¬ 
thing  like  terror,  when  I  recognized  in  one  of 
the  portraits  the  redoubtable  guerilla  who,  one 
short  hour  before,  had  sent  a  bullet  within  six 
inches  of  my  head. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

- - - — 

fibit0r*s  fable. 


CliOSIKO  VP  OF  THE  OU>  YEAR. 

The  year  of  1855,  like  the  fame  of  an  exalted 
individual,  will,  undoubtedly  take  a  prominent 
place  among  the  records  of  time ;  as  it  marks 
transactions  of  immen.'>e  import  in  the  great 
history  of  naitions.  and  the  progress  of  the 
amelioration  and  civilization  of  the  whole 
human  family.  While  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe  have  been  convulsed  with  a  war  of 
immense  magnitude,  we  have  been  blessed  with 
peace  and  prosperity.  Even  the  yield  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  has  been  of  an  unheard  of 
prolificacy.  Have  we  not  reason  to  be  thankful  ? 
Can  we  expect  a  “  happier  year  ”  in  1856  ?  We 
think  not ;  and  as  a  people,  we  should,  as  it 
were,  go  against  human  nature,  and  for  once 
express  unlimited  sati.sfaction. 

And  now,  kind  readers,  our  year’s  edit¬ 
ing  is  done.  For  another  pleasant  twelve- 
month  it  has  been  our  anxious  study  to  select 
what  would  please  you,  and  write  what  would 
instruct ;  and,  judging  from  the  continued  and 
increased  inflowing  of  your  invitations  for  our 
work  to  make  you  its  monthly  visits,  we  are 
assured  that  we  have  in  some  degree  succeeded. 

We  feel  a  sort  of  pastorly  interest  in  you, 
our  parish  of  readers,  and  wish  it  were  possible 
to  make  personal,  social  New  Year’s  calls  upon 
you ;  but  since  that  is  not  practicable,  the  next 
best  thing  is,  the  alternative  of  aristocratic 


nobility,  to  tend  a  page  with  our  compliments.  We 
are  delighted  by  the  relation  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  nib  of  our  quill ;  and  though 
there  is  constautly  a  split  between  us,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  relation  is  a  pleasant  one.  We 
rejoice  that  you  are  enlightened  up  to  the 
point  of  appreciating  and  admiring  our  maga¬ 
zine. 

We  congratulate  you  that  you  fortunately 
survive  to  enjoy  the  hilarity  of  this  incoming 
New  Year.  We  are  glad  you  are  preserved 
from  the  perils  by  waters,  by  wars  and  by  pes¬ 
tilence  that  have  desolated  the  last  dozen 
months — that  you  neither  went  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  to  invade  poor  frightened  England, 
nor  laid  down  dishonored  arms  in  that  inglori¬ 
ous  “  border  ruffian  ”  retreat  from  Lawrence 
who  had  no  ship  to  give  up,  but  whose  fois 
were  frightened  back,  partly  by  the  terror  of 
cannon  but  more  by  the  cowardice  of  Shannon. 
We  are  happy  to  know  that  you  were  neither 
struck  by  lightning,  carried  off  by  cholera,  nor 
captured  by^  Judge  Kane  ;  and  also  that  you 
were  graciously  preserved  from  being  a  volun¬ 
teer  to  Nicaragua,  a  territorial  squatter  sove¬ 
reign,  a  Camden  and  Amboy  passenger,  or  a 
congressional  candidate  for  speaker.  From  all 
these  perils  the  good  Lord  has  delivered  you, 
and  turned  your  hearts  and  minds  to  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  and  you  are 
unspeakably  happier  for  it.  We  are  proud  of 
you  as  patrons  and  readers,  and  wish  you  all 
a  half-century  of  Merry  Christmases  and  Happy 
New  Years  in  general,  and  specially  joyous 
ones  this  year. 

- - 

Railroad  Traveling. — Is  it  not  high  time 
that  railroad  corporations  paid  more  attention 
to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  their  patrons? 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  improvements 
in  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  our 
domestic  system,  the  vast  splendor  of  hotels, 
ste.amcr8,  etc.,  each  day  adding  new  features  to 
promote  ease,  elegance  and  comfort,  the  faci¬ 
lities  of  railroad  travel  have  remained  ttatu 
quo  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  square  bed¬ 
like  seat,  that  does  very  well  for  forty  miles,  is 
the  only  one  procurable  for  a  journey  of  four 
hundred  miles.  Ventilation  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question ;  and,  at  this  season, ,  the  only 
choice  is  between  being  roasted  by  sitting  next 
the  red  hot  stove,  or  being  frozen  by  taking  a 
position  nearer  the  doors.  Most  fortunate  is 
he  or  she  who  can  procure  the  exact  inter¬ 
mediate  position.  Now,  the  only  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs  is,  the  parsimoniousness  and 
shortsightedness  of  directors  and  managers. 
The  inventive  talent  of  the  country  has  been 
as  much  exercised  on  this  subject  as  any  other. 
From  the  many  productions  already  extant,  the 
comfort  of  travelers  by  railroad  can  be  pro¬ 
moted,  with  the  same  facilities  that  are  now 
used  by  steamers,  etc.  Berths  can  be  made 
available,  meals  can  l)c  served,  ventilation  per¬ 
fected,  health  promoted,  etc. 

If  one  of  the  rival  great  western  routes  would 
like  to  secure  a  mammoth  share  of  the  traffic, 
let  them  adopt  all  the  latest  improvements  for 
the  eomfort  and  convenience  of  passengers ; 
and  even  though  their  fares  were  one  hundred 
per  cent  higher,  their  time  fifty  per  cent  longer, 
our  word  for  it,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
passengers  would  be  at  least  one-half  more. 
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Sale  of  AcTOOBAPHa. — A  large  collectioa  of 
antographa,  chiefly  consisting  of  franks  and 
unimportant  papers  relating  almost  exclusipely 
to  public  business,  and  bearing  the  signatures 
of  persons  more  or  less  distinguished  as  public 
ofiflccrs,  were  sold  recently  at  Bangs,  Brothers- 
Book  Auction  Rooms,  Park  Row.  Some  200 
in  all  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from 
three  cents  up  to  $11.25.  The  latter  price  was 
paid  for  an  autograph  of  Washington.  Another 
signature  of  Washington  was  sold  at  $6.  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold’s  autograph  was  sold  at  $4.50 ; 
Henry  Laurens,  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  with  two  Generals  of  the  Revolution, 
Irvine  and  Thompson,  brought  $1.76.  The  ini¬ 
tials  of  Aaron  Burr  [A.  B.]  brought  60  cents. 
Robert  Schuyler,  in  reference  to  free  pa-sses  on 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  sold  at  one  shilling ; 
John  Van  Buren,  one  shilling ;  W.  H.  Seward, 
31c. ;  John  C.  Calhoun,  25c.  A  number  of 
autographs  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  averaged  about  a  dollar ; 
Henry  Clay  at  87c. ;  Daniel  Webster,  25c. ; 
Andrew  Jackson,  $2.50  ;  Edward  Everett,  25c.; 
Jarked  Sparks,  $1 ;  James  K.  Polk  and  Jam(‘s 
Buclianan,  one  shilling ;  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark, 
one  shilling  ;  a  very  large  number  of  signatures 
otherwise  unknown,  were  sold  at  little  or 
nothing,  for  Judges,  Governors.  Auditors,  etc. 
The  audience  were  few,  and  the  buyers  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  in  number ;  prices 
brought  were  much  less  upon  the  present  than 
upon  the  previous  salca 


OxB  OP  THE  lAST  Attempts  at  Book-making. 
— Mr.  Max  Maretzek,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  connected  with  Italian  opera  in  this  city, 
not  being  able  to  make  sufficient  noise  in  his 
orchestra,  has  conceived  the  idea  of  perpetua¬ 
ting  what  is  called  in  these  days  of  literary 
degeneracy — a  “  book.”  Having  failed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  any  marked  sensation  with  his  baton, 
he  has  taken  up  the  pen  and  become  an  author 
— by  proxy. 

This  miracle  of  anglo-Gcrman  style  consists 
of  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  various  E>i- : 
ropean  composers  and  musical  critics,  most  of  ] 
whom,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe, 
never  before  heard  of  the  e.xlstcucc  of  their 
“dear  friend,”  Mr.  Maretzek.  The  literary 
abomination  in  question,  is  a  tiasue  of  flunkey- 
ism  and  personal  abuse,  interwoven  with  tbi 
stale  jokes  and  antiquated  anecdotes  whicl: 
have  formed  the  staple  of  weather-almanac  lit¬ 
erature  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr.  Maret- 
zek’s  first  literary  exploit  is  a  bite  at  the  hand 
that  first  aided  him,  and  a  cringing  toadyism 
to  the  editor  of  a  well-known  diabolical  daily, 
published  in  this  city.  That  gentleman  is, 
according  to  Mr,  Maretzek,  the  Diogenes  of  the 
present  day.  Just  imagine,  kind  reader,  the 
Satanic  Journalist,  lantern  in  hand,  looking  for 
an  honest  man  1 

The  only  thing  to  be  admired  in  Mr.  Maret- 
zek  and  his  literary  coadjutors,  is  the  hardy 
ignorance  which  suplied  them  with  sufficient 
audacity  to  concoct  a  few  hundred  pages  iu  a 
language  they  know  nothing  about.  They 
might,  at  least,  have  gone  through  a  prepara¬ 
tory  course  of  gi’ammar  in  one  of  our  public 
evening  school^it  would  not  have  cost  them 
anything. 

In  conclnsion,  we  would  advise  all  admirers  of 
Rcnrrility,  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  fatuity,  to 
purchase  the  production  of  Mr.  Maretzek  and 
Company. 


Ancient  Books. — Leonard  &  Co.  recently 
had  an  auction  sale  of  books  interesting  to 
students  in  American  history.  Among  the 
volumes  that  are  seldom  to  be  procured  at  any 
price,  were  the  following; — “Sea  Mirrors,” 
folio,  1693,  with  autograph  of  Thomas  Paine, 
brought  $3 ;  Mather’s  “  New  England  Churches 
Vindicated,”  1700,  $2.25 ;  “  Confession  of 
Faith,”  1680,  $2.25 ;  “  Artillery  Election  Ser¬ 
mons  and  Fight  at  Pigwacket.”  1726,  $8.50 ; 
“  Heart  of  New  England  Rent,”  1659,  $6.25  ; 
“Norton’s  Sermons,”  1604,  $3.25;  “Norton’s 
Letter  to  Drury,”  1664,  $4 ;  “  Massachusetts, 
or  the  First  Planters  of  New  England,”  1696, 
$13.50 ;  Hutchinson’s  Papers,”  $9.50  ;  Cotton’s 
“  Bloody  Tenant,’’  1649,  $8.50  ;  “  Davenport's 
Apologetic  Reply,”  with  autographs  of  Symmes, 
Tufts,  Emery,  etc.,  $7.50  ;  Bulkley’s  “  Gospel 
Covenant,”  1650,  $4.50  ;  “  Plymouth  Laws,” 
folio,  1672,  $11. 


THE  AVinTE-STOSrE  CANOE. 

Versification  of  an  Indian  Tradition  given  by  Schoolcraft 
in  a  work  upon  the  North  American  Indians. 

BT  XB.VETTI. 

It  was  a  day  of  festive  mirth. 

And  bright  the  Indian  wigwams  shone. 

For  ’twas  a  chieftain's  bridal  day. 

And  gladness  dwelt  in  every  tone  ; — 

But  ere  tlie  glow  of  sunset  hours 
Upon  the  wes'em  hills  was  shed. 

Deep  sadness  rested  on  those  bowers. 

The  bride  was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Days  passed,  and  still  beside  her  tomb 
Tho  stricken  lover  bowed  his  head. 

And  nightly  through  the  forest’s  gloom 
The  stars  beheld  him  with  his  dead. 

In  rain  did  grey-haired  chieftains  urge 
Tlie  youthful  hunter  to  the  chase  ; 

He  heard  yet  heeded  not  their  word«. 

Fur  Grief  had  chained  him  to  that  place. 

They  laid  his  war-club  by  his  side. 

His  bow  and  arrows  too  tliey  brought. 

And  sang  of  glorious  deeds  of  night 
Some  stately  chief  of  yore  had  wrought  -y— 

But  listles..Iy  he  heard  their  songs, 

Flung  back  his  bow  with  suUe  i  pride, 

And  by  the  silent  tomb  sat  down 
Where  they  had  laid  his  youthful  bride. 

But  plaasant  mem’ries  came  at  length 
Of  what  he  learne<l  in  boyhood’s  day, 

Of  a  bright  path  that  led  from  earth 
O’er  the  blue  mountains  far  away 
To  the  blest  land  where  spirits  dwell. 

The  home  of  GnttESHA  Mobieds,* 

Where  parted  spirits  meet  again 
Beyond  the  reach  of  pain  and  wo. 

Then  from  the  gronnd  the  warrior  roso 
And  bade  tho  sleeping  dust  adieu, 

And  started  for  that  spirit  shore 
With  the  bright  southern  skies  in  view. 

Forests,  and  hills,  and  vales,  and  streams. 

In  his  quick  flight  he  left  behind  ; — 

Earth’s  stores  of  rare  and  wond’rous  things 
Had  naught  to  charm  the  wand’rcr’s  mind. 

The  snow  that  lay  upon  the  earth 
Where  be  forsook  his  native  bills 
Had  melted  slowly  from  his  path. 

And  mught  the  bod  of  crystal  rills  ; — 

The  woods  assumed  a  gayer  hue. 

The  flowers  put  on  the  bloom  of  spring. 

The  clear  sky  shone  with  brighter  blue. 

And  glad  birds  danced  on  joyous  wing. 

By  all  these  signs  the  warrior  knew 
That  he  eras  traveling  aright. 

For  old  tradition  taught  him  so. 

And  on  he  pressed  with  fresh  delight. 

At  length  the  shining  path  he  spied 
Winding  amid  a  beauteous  grove, 

*  Merciful  Spirit. 


Up  to  the  summit  of  a  hill 
That  rose  the  verdant  plain  above. 

High  on  the  summit  stood  a  lodge 
To  which  this  mystic  pathway  led. 

Thither  with  uudeclining  zeal 
And  ardent  hopes  the  warrior  sped  ; — 

An  old  man  met  him  at  the  door 
With  piercing  eyes  and  long  white  hall. 

Who  took  tho  wand’rer  by  the  band, 

And  kindly  bade  him  welcome  there. 

“  I  know  thy  wish,”  the  old  man  said, 

“  Leave  here  tliy  arrow  and  thy  bow. 

Thy  boiiy,  too,  thou  must  forsake. 

Thither  thy  soul  alone  can  go. 

Thou  seest  yon  gulf,  and  far  away 
Beyond  a  region  bright  and  fair 
Whose  blue  hills  in  the  distance  rise. 

Warrior  1  the  land  of  souls  is  there. 

“  My  lodge  the  gate  of  entrance  is. 

I’ll  guard  whate'er  thou  leav’st  behind. 

And  thou  mayst  hasten  on  thy  way 
A  joyons  spirit  unconfined.” 

Thus  saying,  the  aged  man  withdrew. 

And  the  freed  traveler  sped  away. 

As  though  his  feet  were  changed  to  wings. 
Upon  his  lair  but  shadowy  way. 

Shadowy  indeed,  for  all  he  passed 
Trees,  plants,  and  flowers  no  substance  wore. 
And  birds  and  beasts  were  but  the  souls 
Of  those  that  dwelt  on  earth  before 
Yet  birds  swept  by  on  joyous  wing. 

And  pausing  gazed  the  timid  deer 
With  fearless  look,  as  if  to  say, 

“  We  have  no  war  or  bloodshed  here  I  ” 

Onward  he  went  till  jnst  before 
A  beauteous  lake  appeared  in  view. 

And  at  the  water’s  edge  he  spied 
A  snow  white  shining  Stone  Canoe. 

Lightly  the  warrior  sprang  within. 

And  grasped  the  paddle  by  his  side. 

When  turning,  lo  I  beside  him  sat 
The  spirit  of  his  youthful  bride. 

She  sat  within  a  light  canoe. 

And  sweetly  beckoned  him  away 
To  a  green  isle,  that  like  a  gem. 

Amidst  the  sparkling  waters  lay. 

High  leaped  the  waves  yet  on  they  pressed. 
Wreath  after  wreath  of  foam  they  passed, 
Thus  gliding  o’er  the  water’s  breast 
They  reached  the  wished-for  shore  at  last. 

Together  o’er  those  verdant  plains 
’Midst  fadeless  flowers  the  lovers  walked , 
And  of  their  native  hills  and  streams 
And  forest  homes  they  freely  talked. 

There  were  no  storms,  no  chilling  winds. 

No  frost,  no  blight  to  dim  the  flowers. 

But  never-fading  summer  reigned 
Amd  those  calm  and  peaceful  bowers. 

None  hungered  there,  no  death,  no  pain. 

No  blighted  hopes,  no  sleepless  fear, 

No  mourner  sorrowed  o’er  the  dead. 

And  no  bereaved  one  dropped  a  tear. 

Berenest  skies  were  spread  above. 

Bright  flowers  were  blooming  all  around. 

And  every  eye  was  filled  with  love. 

And  music  dwelt  in  every  sound. 

“  Hero  let  mo  stay,”  tho  warrior  cried. 

On  this  secluded  happy  shore. 

Here  with  my  loved  and  beauteous  bride 
Where  bitter  partings  are  no  more  I” 

Thus  spake  the  youth,  but  ere  the  words 
Had  died  away  upon  the  breeze. 

There  came  a  low,  sweet,  spirit  voice 
Murm’ring  among  the  shelt’ring  trees. 

“  Warrior  I”  thus  spoke  the  breezy  voice, 

“  Rrtum  onto  thy  native  shore. 

Resume  again  thy  mortal  frame. 

And  mingle  with  thy  tribe  once  more, 
listen  to  him  who  keeps  the  gate. 

And  he  will  teach  thee  what  to  do  ; 

Obey  his  voioe,  return  to  Earth, 

And  virtue’s  pleasant  paths  pursue. 
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“  Tby  time  to  die  has  not  arrived, 

But  let  each  gloomy  tbooght  be  still. 

Thy  maiden  waits  thee  on  this  shore 
Subject  no  more  to  pain  and  ill 
In  never-&ding  youth  arrayed 
Here  shall  ye  dwell  in  peace  at  last. 

When  thou  hast  done  thy  work  on  Earth 
And  life’s  short  pilgrimage  is  past. 

“  Return  1  thou  yet  must  lead  thy  tribe 
Through  many  a  wild  advent’rous  scene, 

And  when  a  good  old  age  is  reached. 

And  thou  their  chieftain  long  hast  been— 

Then  will  I  call  thee  to  thy  rest 
In  this  bright  island  of  the  skies. 

Where  thou  may’st  mingle  with  the  blest 
While  long  succeeding  ages  rise.” 

The  chieftain  woke— ’twas  fancy  all. 

The  bright  revealings  of  a  dream— 

Around  him  still  the  forest  stood 
Beneath  the  cold  moon’s  placid  beam  ; 

Cp  &om  the  ground  he  proudly  rose, 

Took  up  his  warH;lub  and  his  bow, 

Quelled  in  his  heart  the  bitter  floods 
Of  disappointment  and  of  wo— 

And  turning  from  the  grave  of  her 
Who  erst  was  all  the  world  to  him, 

He  wiped  away  the  gathering  tears 
That  made  his  eagle  glances  dim  ; 

And  with  a  proud  majestic  step 
He  slowly  from  the  grave  withdrew, 

Resolved  to  hope  and  labor  on 
With  better  prospects  in  his  view. 

Albio:(,  Mich.,  1855. 

Books  before  Printing. — In  an  age  like  the 
present,  it  is  difiScult  to  conceive  the  intellec¬ 
tual  condition  of  our  ancestors  of  the  middle 
ages,  who,  living  before  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  were  almost  wholly  without  books. 
Among  the  numerous  publications  which  give 
its  character  tc  our  own  time,  we  are  fortunate 
in  falling  upon  one  which  holds  a  torch  to  the 
past,  while  further  illumining  the  present ;  and 
the  well-known  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  his 
spiriting  is  performed.*  Our  readers  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Knight’s  lucubrations  through¬ 
out  for  whatever  benefit  they  may  fancy  they 
derive  from  this  attempt  to  give  them  some 
notion  of  books  before  printing. 

Less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  such  books 
as  there  were  belonged  exclusively  to  scholars, 
or  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
which,  under  the  name  of  abbeys,  monasteries, 
and  the  like,  included  amongst  their  members, 
not  only  everybody  that  had  any  pretence  to 
learning,  but  almost  everybody  that  had  the 
ability  to  read.  An  old  writer,  Richard  de 
Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  who,  in  1344,  wrote 
a  Latin  treatise  on  the  “  love  of  books,”  avow¬ 
edly  prepared  it  solely  for  the  clergy,  and 
seems  to  have  treated  the  notion  of  there  being 
any  other  class  of  readers  with  a  magnificent 
contempt.  “  Laymen,”  says  he,  “  to  whom  it 
matters  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned 
wrong  side  upward,  or  spread  before  them  in 
its  natural  order,  are  altogether  unworthy  of 
any  communion  with  books.”  It  is  presumable 
that  he  would  not  have  said  this  if  laymen  had 
been  at  all  in  the  habit  of  reading.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  fact,  that  even  many  of  the  clergy, 
and  men  of  the  monastic  orders,  were  very 
imperfect  readers  ;  and,  according  to  the  good 
bishop’s  view  of  their  qualifications,  some  of 
them  were  hardly  more  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 

•  “The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modem  Press.”  By  C. 
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books,  than  the  despised  and  unlettered  laity. 
In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  his  lordship  is  not 
sparing  of  his  reproach  in  regard  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  misuse  of  books  which  had  come  under 
his  notice.  He  reprobates  the  unwashed  hands, 
the  dirty  nails,  the  greasy  elbows  leaning  upon 
the  volume,  the  munching  of  fruit  and  cheese 
over  the  open  leaves,  which  were  the  marks  of 
careless  and  idle  readers.  With  a  solemn  rev¬ 
erence  for  a  book,  at  which,  as  Mr.  Knight 
remarks,  we  may  now  smile,  but  for  which  we 
can  hardly  help  respecting  him,  he  says,  “  Let 
there  be  a  mature  decorum  in  opening  and 
closing  volumes,  that  they  may  neither  be  un¬ 
clasped  with  propitious  haste,  nor  thrown  aside 
after  inspection  without  being  duly  closed  ” — 
an  admonition  still  worthy  of  attention  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters,  though  of  course  its  observance 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  it  was  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  before  the  invention  of 
printing. 

The  good  bishop’s  own  collection  of  manu¬ 
script  books  was  a  somewhat  considerable  one 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  made  a  goodly  use  of  it  He  bestowed 
a  number  of  volumes  upon  a  company  of  scho¬ 
lars  residing  in  one  of  the  halls  at  Oxford,  and 
instituted  a  “  provident  arrangement  ”  for  lend¬ 
ing  books  to  strangers — meaning  by  strangers, 
students  of  Oxford  not  belonging  to  the  Hall. 
One  item  of  the  arrangement  may,  on  account 
of  its  curiosity,  be  quoted :  “  Five  of  the  scho¬ 
lars  dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  Hall  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  master  of  the  same  Hall,  to 
whom  the  custody  of  the  books  is  to  be  deputed : 
of  which  five,  three — and  in  no  case  fewer — 
shall  be  competent  to  lend  any  books  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  use  only ;  but  for  copying  and  tran¬ 
scribing,  we  will  not  allow  any  book  to  pass 
without  the  walls  of  the  house.  Therefore, 
when  any  scholar,  whether  secular  or  religious, 

[  whom  we  have  deemed  qualified  for  the  present 
favor,  shall  demand  a  loan  of  a  book,  the  keep¬ 
ers  must  carefully  consider  whether  they  have 
a  duplicate  of  that  book ;  and,  if  so,  they 
may  lend  it  to  him,  taking  a  security  which,  in 
their  opinion,  shall  exceed  in  value  the  book 
delivered.”  Anthony  Wood,  who  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  wrote  the  lives  of  eminent 
Oxford  men,  speaks  of  this  library  as  formerly 
containing  more  books  than  all  the  bishops  of 
England  at  the  same  time  possessed.  He  tells 
us  further  that,  “  after  they  had  been  received, 
they  were  for  many  years  kept  in  diests,  under 
the  custody  of  several  scholars  deputed  for  that 
purpose.’  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  a  library 
was  built  in  the  college  which  is  now  called 
Trinity  College,  and  then,  says  Wood,  “  the  said 
books  (meaning  those  given  by  Richard  de 
Bury)  were  put  in  pews,  or  studies,  and  chained 
to  them.”  The  statutes  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  are  quoted 
in  Warton’s  "  History  of  Poetry,”  as  furnishing 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  inconveniences 
and  impediments  to  study  which  must  have 
Ix^en  produced  by  a  scarcity  of  books.  “  Let  no 
scholar,”  says  one  of  them,  “  occupy  a  book 
in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  hours  at 
most,  BO  that  others  shall  be  hindered  from 
the  use  of  the  same.”  From  this  we  learn  at 
once  the  exceeding  scarcity  of  books  in  those 
times,  and  the  great  care  that  was  taken  to 
preserve  them.  At  an  earlier  period,  however, 


the  scarcity  must  have  been  still  greater,  and 
the  process  of  reading  of  a  slower  operation, 
as  we  find  that  it  was  the  custom  of  librarians 
.  the  monasteries,  to  give  out  a  book  to  each 
member  of  the  fraternity  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  to  be  read  diligently  during  the  year, 
and  to  be  returned  the  Lent  following.  The 
original  practice  of  keeping  the  books  in  chests 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  be 
very  frequently  changed  by  the  readers ;  and 
the  subsequent  plan  of  chaining  them  to  the 
desks,  suggests  the  notion  that,  like  many  other 
things  tempting  by  their  rarity,  they  could  not 
be  safely  trusted  to  anybody’s  hands.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing  to  write  in  the  first  leaf  of 
a  book : — ‘‘  Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or 
tear  out  the  leaves,  or  in  any  way  iqjure  this 
book.” 

But  notwithstanding  this  primitive  difficulty 
of  getting  acce&s  to  books,  there  is  abundant 
historical  evidence  to  show,  that  the  ecclesiastics 
of  those  olden  times  did  their  utmost  to  multi¬ 
ply  them  for  the  uses  of  their  particular  estab- 
lidiments.  In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a 
room  called  the  scriptorium,  or  writing-room, 
where  boys  and  novices  were  constantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  copying  the  service  books  of  the 
choir,  and  the  less  valuable  books  for  the 
library ;  whilst  the  monks  themselves  labored 
in  their  cells  in  transcribing  missals  and  com- 
pendiums  of  the  Bible.  Equal  pains  were  taken 
in  providing  books  for  those  who  received  a 
liberal  education  in  collegiate  establishments. 
Warton  says :  “  At  the  foundation  of  Winches¬ 
ter  College,  one  or  more  transcribers  were  hired 
and  employed  by  the  founder  to  make  books 
for  the  library.  They  transcribed  books,  and 
took  their  commons  within  the  college,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  computations  of  expenses  on  their 
account  now  remaining.”  But  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  indications  that  even  kings  and  nobles  had 
not  the  advantages  of  scholars  by  profession, 
and,  possessing  few  books  of  their  own,  had 
sometimes  to  borrow  of  their  more  favored  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  recorded  that  the  prior  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  had  lent  to  Henry  V.  the 
works  of  St.  Gregory ;  and  he  complained  that 
after  the  king’s  death  the  book  had  been  un¬ 
generously  detained  by  the  prior  of  Shene. 
The  same  king  had  borrowed  from  the  Lady 
Westmoreland  two  books  that  had  not  been 
returned;  and  a  petition  is  still  extant,  in 
which  she  begs  his  successor  in  authority  to 
let  her  have  them  back  again.  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  wishing  to  borrow  a  book  from  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  they  would  not 
allow  the  king  to  have  it  till  he  had  deposited 
a  quantity  of  valuable  plate  m  pledge,  and 
•given  a  joint  bond  with  one  of  his  nobles  for 
its  due  return.  The  books  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  a  little  while 
before  the  introduction  of  printing,  werej  for 
the  most  part,  highly  illuminated  manuscripts, 
and  bound  in  the  most  extensive  style.  In 
the  wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  IV., 
it  is  stated  that  Piers  Bauduyn  is  paid  for 
“  binding,  gilding  and  dressing  of  two  books, 
twenty  shillings  each,  and  of  four  books,  six¬ 
teen  shillings  each.”  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  twenty  shillings  in  those  days  would  have 
bought  an  ox.  But  this  cost  of  binding  and 
garnishing  did  not  include  the  whole  expenses ; 
for,  we  are  informed,  there  were  delivered  to 
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the  binder  no  less  than  six  yards  of  velvet, 
six  yards  of  silk  laces,  tassels,  copper  and  gilt 
clasps,  and  gilt  nails.  As  the  price  of  velvet 
and  silk  were  then  enormous,  we  may  conclude 
that  these  royal  books  were  as  much  for  show 
as  use. 

One  of  the  books  thus  garnished  by  Edward 
IV. ’s  binder,  is  called  “  Le  Bible  Historiaux” 
(The  Historical  Bible),  a  work  of  which  several 
manuscript  copies  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  one  of  them  the  following 
paragraph  is  written  in  French : — “  This  book 
was  taken  from  the  King  of  France  at  the  battie 
of  Poitiers ;  and  the  good  Count  of  Salisbury, 
Wiiliam  Mountague,  bought  it  for  a  hundred 
marks  and  gave  it  to  his  lady  Elizabeth,  the  good 
countess — which  book  the  said  countess  assigned 
to  her  executors,  to  sell  for  forty  livres.”  From 
another  source,  we  learn  that  the  great  not 
only  procured  books  by  purchase,  but  employed 
transcribers  expressly  to  make  them  for  their 
libraries.  In  a  manuscript  account  of  the 
expenses  of  Sir  John  Howard,  afterward  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  it  is  stated  that,  in  1467,  Thomas 
Lpmpnor — that  is,  Thomas  the  Limner — of 
Bury,  was  paid  the  sum  of  fifty  shillings  and 
■  two  pence  for  a  book  which  he  had  transcribed 
and  ornamented,  including  vellum  and  binding. 
The  Limner’s  bill  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
items — for  whole  vignettes  and  half  vignettes, 
capital  letters,  fiourishing  and  plain  writing. 
That  books  were  in  those  days  luxuries  which 
few  people  could  spare  the  money  for,  may  be 
seen  from  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Paston,  printed 
in  the  collection  called  the  “  Paston  Letters.” 
Writing  to  his  mother,  in  1474,  Sir  John  says 
— “  As  for  the  books  that  were  Sir  James’s 
[the  priest’s]  if  it  like  you  that  I  may  have 
them,  I  am  not  able  to  buy  them,  but  somewhat 
would  I  give  ;  and  [as  to]  the  remainder,  with 
a  good  devout  heart,  by  my  troth,  I  will 
pray  for  his  soul.”  Think  of  a  man  seriously 
proposing  to  pray  for  a  person’s  soul,  by  way 
of  paying  the  balance  of  a  valuation  for  books 
which  he  could  not  meet  in  cash  I  It  shows  us 
that  our  modern  notions  of  book-buying  and 
devotion  dificr  very  widely  from  those  that 
were  entertained  in  1474.  Sir  John’s  offer 
however,  but  reflects  the  simple  superstitious 
piety  of  his  time ;  and  in  these  more  favored 
and  enlightened  days  we  must  blame  rather 
his  time  than  him  for  the  absurdity.  It  was 
a  kind  thing  of  him,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  us 
an  inventory  of  his  books — only  eleven  in  num¬ 
ber,  one  or  two  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
collections  of  small  tracts — showing  us  what 
constituted  a  gentleman’s  library  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

How  WE  Live  and  how  we  Die. — We  have 
before  us  the  “  mortality  statistics  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  census  of  the  United  States  ” — embracing 
the  cause  of  death,  the  age  and  sex,  the  color 
and  condition,  the  nativity,  the  season  of  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  duration  of  illness  of  the  persons 
reported  to  have  died  in  the  year  previous  to 
1st  June,  1850 — a  work  of  exceeding  great 
value :  as  well  from  the  variety  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  contains  as  from  the  lucid  manner  in 
which  that  information  is  presented.  Such 
works  do  quite  as  much  honor  to  the  country 
as  to  the  census  office  which  is  instructed  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  them.  It  is  not  abso¬ 


lutely  accurate  of  course.  Many  persons  fool¬ 
ishly  thwart  the  aim  of  the  Marshal,  from  pri¬ 
vate  reasons  of  their  own,  by  refusing  to 
communicate  the  information  required.  Others 
are  ignorant  and  forget.  A  few  escape  the 
notice  of  the  public  officer.  But,  even  allow¬ 
ing  for  these  causes  of  inaccuiacy,  this  work 
throws  more  light  on  the  paramount  subjects 
of  health  and  disease  than  any  volume  or  set  of 
volumes  that  have  gone  before  it 
The  public  may  be  already  aware  that,  in 
1850,  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
— ^white,  free  colored  and  slave — ^was  23,191,- 
876  ;  that  of  these  2,244,648  were  foreign  bom, 
and  17,742,915  white  natives  ;  that  nearly  nine 
millions  were  over  5  and  under  20,  and  nearly 
nine  millions  over  20  and  under  50,  leaving 
five  millions  and  a  half  for  infancy  and  old  age ; 
that  up  to  the  age  of  80,  the  males  are  in  slight 
excess,  but  after  that  age  the  femaies  slightly 
preponderate ;  that  of  the  free  white  males, 
1,596,265  are  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures, 
mechanic  arts  and  mining,  2,400,583  in  agri¬ 
culture,  190,329  in  law,  physic,  divinity  and 
other  callings  requiring  education,  and  27,613 
in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  State. 
Most  of  these  important  statistics  have  already 
been  made  public. 

From  the  mortality  records,  we  learn  that 
the  total  deaths  during  the  twelve  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  let  June,  1850,  numbered  323,023,  of 
whom  264,601  were  whites.  This  is  in  round 
figures,  nearly  one  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  on 
the  total  population,  the  lowest  mortality,  we 
venture  to  say,  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
any  settled  and  civilized  country.  Foreign 
countries  compare  as  follows : — 

Country.  Anmial  MorUdity. 

England . 2.2 

France . .2.4 

Prussia . 2.7 

Austria . 3.1 

Russia . 3.5 

United  States . 1.4 

According  to  this  table,  if  health  can  be 
measured  by  figures,  the  United  States  is  nearly 
twice  as  healthy  a  country  as  England,  France 
or  Prussia,  and  more  than  twice  as  healthy  as 
Austria  and  Russia.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made,  it  is  trae,  for  omissions  in  these  returns 
of  ours,  but  similar  omissions  must  exist  in 
European  tables  as  well ;  and,  besides,  in  the 
table  given  above,  the  stillborn  are  omitted 
altogether  in  the  English,  French,  Prussian  and 
Austrian,  but  included  in  the  Russian  and 
United  States  returns.  If  the  comparative 
statements  were  placed  on  an  equality  in  this 
respect,  it  would  be  found  that  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  is  really  enormous. 

The  gross  yearly  increase  of  population  in 
this  country,  in  1850,  was  set  down  at  4.4,  in 
round  numbers,  from  natural  causes  and  immi¬ 
gration  computed  together.  Deducting,  there¬ 
fore,  the  mortality — 1.4 — the  net  increase  is 
about  three  per  cent  per  annum,  at  which  rate 
the  population  doubles  itself  in  some  twenty- 
three  years. 

Passing  to  the  examination  of  the  cases  of 
those  323,023  who  died  between  1st  June,  1849, 
and  1st  June,  1650,  we  find  that  nearly  half  of 
these — or  131,813  persons — died  of  what  the 
report  calls  zymotic  diseases — meaning  thereby 
cholera,  and  the  various  classes  of  contagious 
fevers.  The  year  1849,  was  a  cholera  year  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  ;  31,506  persons  are 


returned  as  having  died  of  it,  one-third  of 
whom  were  foreigners.  Yellow  fever  was 
milder  than  usual ;  only  785  having  died  of  it. 
Of  the  sporadic  diseases,  namely,  those  which 
cannot  be  suspected  of  being  contagions,  the 
most  fatal  class  was  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  to  which  cause  seventeen  per  cent,  of 
the  total  deaths  were  due ;  consumption  and 
pneumonia  being  the  most  fatal  vwieties  of  the 
genus.  Diseases  of  the  brain  come  next,  with 
a  relative  mortality  to  the  total  of  nearly 
eight  per  cent. :  over  half  the  deaths  classed 
under  this  head  were  those  of  children  who  died 
of  convulsions  and  similar  accidents  during 
teething.  Nearly  four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  were  caused  by  dropsy;  a  singularly 
large  mortality  for  such  a  disease.  Out  of  the 
whole  list  only  9,027  died  of  old  age. 

The  proportion  of  foreigners  to  natives  in' 
the  mortality  returns  is  as  one  to  ten ;  in  other 
words,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  dead  were  bom 
abroad,  half  of  this  ten  per  cent,  in  Ireland,  and 
a  quarter  in  Germany.  But  the  returns  of 
death  from  each  particular  disease  show  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  proportion.  Thirty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  cholera  were 
of  foreigners ;  but  barely  six  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  who  died  from  disease  of  the  brain 
were  born  abroad,  and  barely  six  of  those  who 
died  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  These 
variations  are  easily  understood.  In  1849-’50, 
cholera  was  the  scourge  of  the  emigrant,  whom 
it  iCffiicted  far  more  severely  than  the  native 
citizen.  Dyspepsia,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
peculiar  disease  of  Americans,  and  usually 
spares  foreigners ;  while  brain  diseases  were 
naturally  most  felt  among  children  who  were 
natives. 

Some  curious  fallacies  are  afloat  with  regard 
to  the  relative  healthiness  of  the  different  sea¬ 
sons.  Consumptive  people  dread  the  winter 
and  sigh  for  spring.  Yet  it  appears  that  on 
the  whole,  the  winter  and  fall  are  the  most 
healthy,  and  spring  the  most  fatal  season  for 
them.  The  figures  are : — 


Spring, . 18,299  deaths. 

Summer, . 1^791  “ 

Autumn, . 11,279  “ 

Winter, . 11,868  “ 


Cholera,  as  every  one  knows,  confines  its 
ravages  to  the  summer  :  out  of  its  31,506  vic¬ 
tims,  18,243  died  in  that  season.  Dyspeptic 
patients  (to  use  the  word  in  this  common  and 
not  scientific  sense,)  generally  die  in  autumn 
and  summer,  but  especially  in  autumn.  In 
winter  they  appear  comparatively  safe.  Like 
consumptive  persons,  old  people,  in  the  second 
childhood,  should  fear  the  spring ;  it  is  the  fatal 
season  for  them. 

In  comparing  the  mortality  in  the  various 
States,  we  find  that  New  York,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  3,000,000,  registered  45,600  deaths 
in  a  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  1.5  per  cent, 
which  may  be  assumed  as  the  mortality  of  the 
whole  Union.  In  Massachusetts,  the  mortality 
nearly  reaches  two  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Ohio  is  even  healthier  than  New  York,  the 
mortality  being  only  1.4  per  cent ;  in  Illinois 
it  is  the  same ;  in  Indiana,  only  1.2  per  cent 
In  the  South,  the  mortality  is  about  the  same. 
The  per  centage  in  Louisiana  is  2.3 ;  but  that 
of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  is  only  1.2  ; 
and  Alabama,  Florida  and  Georgia  are  set 
down — erroneously,  no  doubt,  at  1.1.  The  real 
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mortality  is  obviously  much  larger ;  two  per 
cent  would  probably  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the 
whole  territory  south  of  the  South  Carolina 
line:  and  something  like  lA  for  the  North¬ 
western  States. 


SpiRrrcAixsji  Ventilated. — Feeling  spiritu¬ 
ally  inclined  the  other  evening,  we  looked  into 
the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  where  a  high-toned 
apostle  from  Ohio  was  haranguing  a  crowded 
audience  on  the  subject  of  rappings,  mediums, 
ghosts,  etc.  The  first  thing  that  impressed  us 
on  entering  was — not  a  ghost,  by  any  means, 
dear  reader — bnt  the  rank  and  stifling  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  that  ought  to  have  been  as 
impalpable  as  a  ghost.  Not  a  window,  nor  a 
cranny,  nor  a  rat-hole,  nor  a  breathing-place 
of  any  kind  was  open.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
possibly  the  speaker  had  got  a  lot  of  spirits 
caged  up  in  invisible  space  over  the  audience, 
to  illustrate  his  discourse  during  the  evening, 
and  was  fearful  they  might  take  advantage  of 
any  air-hole  to  escape.  This  theoretical  ex¬ 
change  of  oxygen  for  angels  reconciled  ns  to 
the  perils  attendant  on  congestion,  and  we  ro 
mained  awhile  to  see  what  we  should  see.  The 
speaker  went  on  to  make  a  rough,  hard,  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unscientific  analysis  of  man,  his  pow¬ 
ers,  faculties,  and  passions,  when  presently  a 
prominent  spiritualist,  whom  we  thought  ought 
to  have  been,  if  he  was  not,  in  the  confidence 
of  the  speaker,  had  soul  and  sense  enough  left 
in  this  world  to  make  an  effort  at  opening  a 
window.  Knowing,  however,  that  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  would  be  against  the  movement, 
he  tread  as  gingerly  about  it  as  the  speaker  did 
in  ventilating  the  “  Free  Love  ”  question,  and 
about  as  effectually,  for  another  spiritualist  got 
np  and  shut  the  window.  The  opening  of  it, 
however,  though  only  for  a  moment,  doubtless 
let  out  the  spirits,  and  so  put  an  end  to  our 
caged  angel  theory ;  and  we  set  to  work  chari¬ 
tably  to  construct  another  ;  but  we  could  only 
conclude  that  these  people  were  simply  igno¬ 
rant.  Here  were  an  audience,  and  especially 
a  speaker,  who  pretend  to  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Heaven,  Hell,  God,  angels,  the  future 
and  the  unseen  generally,  but  who  are  either 
grossly  forgetful  or  stupidly  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  physiology  and  the  laws 
of  life.  At  first  we  thought  the  spirits  them¬ 
selves,  who  know  so  much  and  perform  such 
wondrous  miracles,  even  in  the  way  of  healing, 
ought  to  inculcate  better  sense  in  their  commu¬ 
nicants  ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  us — 

“  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lonl,  come  from  the  grave, 
To  tell  ua  this.” 

And  Itesides,  it  is  the  business  of  spirits  to 
communicate  only  those  things  that  are  not 
already  known  in  the  world.  The  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  long  since  taught  humanity  its 
terrible  lesson ;  and  the  various  forms  of 
fever,  and  even  measles  and  small-pox,  gene¬ 
rated  in  confined  ship  holds  among  crowded 
passengers,  have  for  ages  made  proclamation  of 
the  same  solemn  warning,  but  these  future  pene¬ 
trating  spiritualists  never  seem  to  have  heard 
it.  The  escaped  exhalations  of  an  audience  of 
ordinary  people  l)ecome  a  deadly  poison  on 
reabsorption,  and  our  evening’s  experience 
makes  us  confident  that  even  spiritualists  are 
not  so  sublimated  in  advance  of  celestial  trans¬ 
lation  as  to  be  exempt  from  the  unclean  pen¬ 


alty.  It  is  obvious  that  a  want  of  ventilation 
has  much  to  do  with  the  dwarfed,  scrofulous, 
unsymmctrically  developed  abortions  of  hu¬ 
manity  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  even 
among  that  portion  of  the  more  affluent,  who 
cling  to  the  now  exploded  idea,  that  the  night 
air  is  unfit  for  breathing,  and  who  keep  every 
crevice  to  their  bed-chaml)crs  closed.  But  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  investigating  the  Tuture,  and  e.\- 
ploring  the  other  country  before  their  time,  arc 
not  supposed  to  be  at  all  concerned  about  the 
affairs  of  the  present  Then  what  are  life  and 
health  and  beauty  aud  happiness  here  t  The  lack 
of  these  will  shorten  life  materially,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  so  intolerable,  that  the  so  greatly  desired 
future  will  be  so  much  the  sooner  attained ; 
and  since  they  feel  assured  of  finally  reaching 
the  other  life,  it  is  no  matter  if  they  pass  through 
all  the  impurities  of  this.  Perhaps  the  angel 
at  the  door  won’t  question  them  about  the  state 
of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  their  earthly 
garments. 

For  ourselves,  we  think  ourselves  fortunate 
that  we  are  not  at  all  indifferent  about  happiness 
in  this  world ;  and  since  we  are  not  certain  aboiit 
the  future,  we  would  like  to  secure  as  much 
purity  and  health  as  possible  here  ;  and  if  hai> 
pincss  qomes  hereafter,  we  will  take  it  as  a 
continuance  of  favors  extended  to  us  here,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  compensation  for  evils  and  igno¬ 
rance  and  distresses  endured  in  life.  We  will 
take  it  that  we  have  been  proved  a  worthy 
overseer  of  a  few  things,  and  to  have  become 
the  enjoyer  of  many  things.  We  would  like 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  “  well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,”  and  enter  the  blest  abodes 
l)ccause  of  having  accomplished  duties  and 
I  made  life  endurable  or  even  happy,  by  inquiry 
I  into  all  the  laws  that  govern  existence  here, 
and  to-day. 

Consoling  ourselves  with  these  rapid  reflec¬ 
tions,  we  grabbed  our  hat,  and  in  another 
moment  should  have  been  off  to  an  assembly 
perhaps  not  so  spiritual  and  exalted,  but  more 
pervaded  by  every-day  practical  sense  ;  but 
just  then  we  noticed  a  flutter  and  sensation  in 
another  part  of  the  audience,  and  we  hoped  we 
might  have  a  fainting  scene,  if  some  lady  would 
have  the  goodness,  just  to  show  how  vitiated  the 
atmosphere  had  become.  The  lady,  however, 
would  not  accommodate  us,  for  she  had  strength 
enough  left  to  pluck  her  companion’s  arm,  and 
insist  on  going  where  the  winds  of  heaven 
would  visit  her  a  little  more  roughly. 

With  cold  feet,  hot  head,  fevered  face,  and 
every  globule  of  blood  almost  bursting  with 
resentment  at  our  denial  of  its  accustomed  life 
supply,  we  left  the  rank  and  poisonous  room 
to  the  “black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits 
and  grey,”  who  there  do  chiefly  congregate. 


Franklin’s  Kite. — The  study  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  electricity  in  the  18th  century  led 
early  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  identical 
with  lightning.  Mr.  Grey  had  expressed  this 
opinion,  in  1735,  and  the  Abl)4  Nollet  with 
more  precision,  in  1748.  Franklin  a  year  later 
showed  the  particulars  in  which  the  agencies 
agreed  in  far  greater  detail  and  with  more 
philosophic  exactness  than  any  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors.  Both,  he  remarked,  gave  light ;  both 
were  conducted  by  metals ;  both  were  attended 
by  noise ;  both  were  destructive  of  life.  In 


the  midst  of  these  similarities  he  fixed  his 
attention  upon  a  single  property  of  electricity 
which  had  never  been  shown  to  belong  to  light¬ 
ning,  and  which  would  serve  as  an  aptrmadum 
erueit  to  test  the  truth  of  the  theory.  When  a 
pointed  piece  of  metal  was  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  of  a  body  charged  with  electri¬ 
city,  the  electric  fluid  was  attracted  to  the 
point,  giving  out  light  in  its  passage.  If  then 
he  could  present  such  a  point  to  a  thunder¬ 
cloud,  and  the  result  ensued.  It  would  forever 
set  the  question  at  rest.  He  proposed  that 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  tower  a  sentry-box 
should  be  placed,  from  which  should  rise  an 
iron  rod  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long.  This  would 
attract  the  electricity  from  the  cloud,  and  if 
the  bottom  of  the  rod  was  fastened  in  a  non¬ 
conducting  substance,  which  should  prevent 
the  fluid  from  getting  away,  the  fire  which  the 
iron  drew  from  the  heavens  might  in  turn  be 
drawn  from  the  iron  by  holding  a  piece  of  wire 
close  to  it.  As  no  building  existed  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently 
lofty  for  the  purpose,  he  published  the  sugges¬ 
tion  lieforc  he  had  tested  it.  His  writings  on 
the  subject  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
Prance,  and  M.  Dalibard  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment.  He  erected  a  rod  of  iron  forty 
feet  long  upon  some  high  ground  at  Marlay. 
Having  occasion  to  leave  home,  he  instructed 
an  old  dragoon  in  the  course  to  be  pursued  if  a 
thundcr-clap  occurred.  It  came  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1752,  and  the  soldier  presenting  the  wire 
to  the  rod  drew  spark  after  spark.  He  sent  in 
haste  for  the  parish  priest  to  witness  the  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  the  priest,  for  fear  of  arriving  too 
late,  ran  with  all  his  might ;  the  people  behold¬ 
ing  him  rushing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
imagined  that  the  dragoon  had  been  killed  by 
the  lightning,  and  followed  close  upon  the 
heels  of  their  pastor  that  they  might  gaze  upon 
the  tragedy.  The  emotion  excited  among  the 
ignorant  villagers  was  not  greater  than  that 
which  was  felt  in  the  educated  world  when  the 
intelligence  was  received. 

Franklin,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in 
France,  had  a  month  later  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  same  results  by  a  different  method.  To 
supply  the  want  of  an  eminence,  he  with  sin¬ 
gular  ingenuity  made  use  of  a  kite  with  a 
sharp  wire  projecting  from  its  upper  end  to 
attract  the  electricity,  the  string  being  the 
conductor  to  convey  it  downward.  As  silk- 
ribbon  is  a  non-conductor,  he  had  a  short 
length  of  it  next  his  hand  to  prevent  the 
fluid  from  passing  into  his  body,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  ribbon  was  joined  to  the  string 
he  fastened  a  key.  Accompanied  by  his  son, 
whom  alone  he  had  admitted  into  the  secret, 
knowing  that  failure  would  expose  him  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  he  w'ent  upon  a  common  during  a  thufl- 
der-storm  and  flew  his  electrical  kite.  If  there 
had  chanced  to  have  been  spectators  of  the 
scene,  they  would  have  supposed  that  the  man 
had  gone  out  to  amuse  his  boy,  and  would  have 
wondered  that  he  should  have  chosen  such 
weather  for  the  sport.  They  would  never  have 
suspected  that  in  the  hands  of  Franklin  the 
toy  of  the  child  was  a  grand  instrument  of 
philosophical  experiment,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  draw  down  with  it  lightning  from  the 
clouds, — so  sublime  are  the  purposes  to  which 
genius  can  turn  the  most  insignificant  objects  1 
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No  result  ensued  at  first,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  despair,  when  he  saw  the  loose  fibres  of  the 
string  moving  toward  an  erect  position.  At 
this  familiar  sign  that  electricity  was  present, 
he  put  his  knuckle  toward  the  key  and  drew  a 
spark.  Collecting  from  his  apparatus  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fluid,  he  tried  with  it  all  the  usual 
electrical  experiments.  His  case  was  complete, 
and  In  the  ecstacy  of  his  delight  he  must  hare 
felt,  as  he  walked  home  with  his  kite,  much  os 
if  he  himself  had  taken  its  place  in  the  heav¬ 
ens. 


VL 


vn. 


TIIE  LAUGHINO  PHILOSOPHER. 

Gentle  Reader  : — 

Should  you  ask  me  whence  this  story, 
Whence  this  legend  and  tradition  T 
I  should  answer,  I  should  show  you, 

I,  Democritus,  should  tell  you 
Very  likely,  none  your  business  I 
Late  a  Feller,  Long  notorious 
As  a  Poet,  has  been  writing. 

Has  been  telling  curious  stories, 

’Bout  a  merciless  savage  Injun, 

Whose  known  rule  of  fight  and  war  is 
ludiscriminating  slaughter. 

’T  is  a  pity,  then,  if  Sapwood, 

Of  the  gentle  race  of  White  men. 

Cannot  have  a  place  in  poetry. 

Have  a  name  in  song  and  legend. 

And  go  down  to  far  posterity. 

But  the  Bard  of  Hiawatha,'’ 

In  our  candidest  opinion. 

Missed  his  figure  most  decided. 

When  he  writ  so  long  a  legend. 

Giving  nary  a  line  to  rhyming. 

Giving  every  one  to  reason. 

Rhyme  and  reason  always  ought  to 
Go  together  in  a  poem ; 

And  Democritus  will  try  it ; 

In  this  legend  he  ’ll  supply  it ; 

Otherwise  it  ain’t  no  poetry. 

And,  of  course,  the  country’s  done  for. 

LEGEND. 

1. 

.  Sapwood  Saxe,  a  Broadway  dandy. 
Always  liked  to  take  things  cool — 
Iced  his  sherry,  iced  his  brandy. 

Iced  his  Croton  from  the  pool. 

II. 

Such  a  luxury  summer  ice  is, 

Sapwood  swore  he  could  extract 
Comfort  from  the  wintry  slices, 
Crystalcd  o  ’er  the  Hackensack. 

III. 

Tired  of  lounging,  chatting,  pacing. 
Sipping  ices  with  a  spoon, 

Sapwood  needed  sterner  bracing 
Than  th’  cfiTeminate  saloon. 

IV. 

Exercise  would  give  him  muscle. 
Symmetrize  his  slender  legs. 

Fit  him  for  the  hardy  tussle. 

Help  him  lick  the  Vanderbeg’a 

V. 

Sap  set  out,  one  merry  Christmas, 

O’er  the  Hackensack  to  skate. 

Little  thought  he ’t  were  the  isthmus 
.  That  would  fix  his  final  fate  1 


Sap  on  bended  knee  adjusted 
Nicely  fitting  skate  to  shoe. 

Scoured  the  grooves  that  long  had  rusted, 
.<ks  he  o’er  the  crystal  flew. 


Scarce  the  shore  and  Sap  had  parted. 
As  he  coursed  the  Hackensack, 
E’er  a  rival  skater  darted 
Straight  athwart  his  rapid  track. 


vin. 

Then  and  there  was  dire  concussion  I  Never  Turk  pitched  into  Russian 

Each  against  the  other,  whack  1  |  With,more  vigorous  attack. 


IX. 


XL 


Back  rebound  the  jostled  skaters. 

Each  his  balance  lost  and  reeled, 

Down  they  dropped  like  hot  potaters 
When  they  object  to  being  peeled. 

X. 

Skull  ’gainst  ice  produced  most  dire  works, 
Splendid  scenery,  starry  view. 

Free  admission  to  the  fire-works. 

Shooting  through  cerulean  blue. 


Sap  now  felt  how  much  mistaken 
’T  was,  in  ice  to  put  his  trust. 
Bones  and  faith  were  sadly  shaken. 
Bones  and  faith  so  fondly  nussed. 

xn. 

Scarce  could  Sap  think  ice  so  tender, 
Rattling  in  his  August  “  smash,” 
Now  on  his  December  bender 
Would  betray  him  such  a  crash. 


Ym.  XIV. 


Sap,  however,  was  a  Hard  Shell, 
Bounded  up  on  nimble  “  fut 
And,  like  they  on  ace  of  cards  sell. 
Beautiful  “  spread  eagle  ”  cut. 


Down  Broadway,  so  trim  and  taper. 
Sap  had  often  cut  a  swell. 

Cut  a  dun  who  held  his  paper, 

Or  a  Mend  he  wished  to  quell ; 
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XV. 

Or,  to  tune  of  cat-gut  scraper. 
Cut  a  pigeon-wing  as  well ; 
But  he  only  cut  a  caper 
With  his  eagle ;  for  he  fell 


XVL 

Down  a  ventilating  chasm, 

Of  which  his  reverent  devotion. 
And  his  blind  enthusiasm 
For  the  fine  arts,  gave  no  notion. 


xvn. 

Many  a  chunk  of  ice  in  tumbler. 

And  a  drop  of  something  jugged, 

Sap  had  quaffed  for  appetite  grumbler ; 
But  to  be  himself  kerchugged, 

xvm. 

He  to  be  a  clumsy  tumbler, 

Down  among  the  chilly  ices. 

Was  confusing  sort  of  jumbler 
Up  of  fuactioos,  at  this  crisis, 


XIX. 

Very  far  from  being  refreshing. 

Was  return  of  hospitality. 
Unexpected  aud  distressing. 

Should  he  “  put  on  immortality.” 

XX. 

Thanks  to  stars  he  saw  so  lately. 
Boys  and  dog  hove  in  the  distance, 
Rendered,  what  he  wished  so  greatly, 
JuvenileHsanine  assistance. 


XXI. 

Most  important  reinforcement. 

In  this  cavalcade  of  boys. 

Was  the  doggie,  whose  endorsement 
Gave  it  tone  and  equipoise. 


xxn. 

Dog  in  rear  so  pulled  that  host  of  his 
That  he  tore  the  hindmost  trouses. 
And  a  letter  in  his  post-ofBce 
Small  boy’s  modesty  arouses. 


xxin. 

Feeling  much  as  drowned  rat  would. 
Rescued  from  the  briny  creek. 

Boys  rub  down  the  shivering  Sapwood, 
With  a  clam-shell  and  a  brick. 


XXIV. 

But  now  deeds  are  unavailing. 

Brick  and  clam-shell  came  too  late. 
All  that’s  left  ns  is  bewailing 
Sap’s  inexorable  fate. 


Poker  stiff  poor  Sapwood  freezes, 
Jersey  Dutchmen  that  way  roant. 


Last  remains  one  kindly  seizes 
And  on  shoulder  bears  him  home. 


Rev.  Ministebs,  who  profess  to  have  been 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
have  forsaken  it  to  become  proprietors  of  Re¬ 
views,  Newspapers,  Agents,  Treasurers,  etc., 
what  will  God  say  to  youT — Daily  Tribune  Air 
vertuement. 

Some  chap  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  un¬ 
der  anxiety,  paid  half  a  dollar  to  put  that 
question  in  a  newspaper,  and  give  “  Rev.  Min¬ 
isters  ”  a  dig.  Democritus  was  most  a  good 
notion  to  advertise  to  be  informed  what  the 
feller  wanted  to  know  that  for,  and  whether 
the  “  Rev.  Ministers  ”  ever  found  out  what  God, 
would  say  to  them.  Democritus  thinks  it  a 
more  pertinent  question:  ‘  Rev.  Ministers,  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  professed  to  have  called  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  who, 
by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity  have  been  turned 
out  of  it  to  starve,  and  who  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  get  situations  as  agents,  editors,  trea¬ 
surers,  or  even  as  waiters,  porters,  drivers,  etc., 
what  will  you  say  to  God  ?”  We  know  such 
Rev.  Ministers  in  this  city.  We  know  one  as  a 
door-keeper  or  ticket-taker  in  a  place  of 
amusement,  another  as  a  waiter  in  a  fashionable 
dining  saloon,  and  another  especially  for  whom 
our  heart  bleeds  every  time  we  meet  him.  He 
goes  about  getting  odd  jobs  at  copying,  posting 
books,  or  any  useful  thing  he  can  do ;  but  in 
his  applications  for  work  he  is  everywhere  met 
with  the  heartless  objection — “You  are  too  old 
to  be  useful  to  us.  We  want  young  and  active 
men  who  can  dispatch  business  with  alacrity. 
If  you  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  younger  we 
might  employ  you ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot.” 
We  met  him  lately  in  Broadway,  and  he  told 
us  that  during  the  past  fortnight  he  had  earned 
only  four  dollars,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  sustain  himself  and  an  aged  wife  upon  so 
meagre  a  sum  I  We  ventured  to  suggest  that  he 
had  served  God  better  than  Wolsey  had  served 
his  king,  and  did  not  deserve  such  a  fall. 

“  One  would  think  so,”  he  replied ;  “  but 
perhaps  I  ought  not  complain.  I  will  say  one 
thing,  however :  that  if  I  were  to  live  over 
again  the  life  that  is  now  nearly  spent,  I  would 
not  invest  all  my  energies  in  a  single  profes¬ 
sion  ;  but  should  acquaint  myself  with  various 
arts,  crafts  and  professions,  so  that,  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  one,  I  could  fall  back  upon  ano¬ 
ther  for  support.” 

Democritus,  at  this  point,  sees  the  importance 
of  becoming  a  devil  before  becoming  a  divine  ; 
since  the  devil’s  art  may  be  of  service  to  him 
when  the  divine’s  has  forsaken  him  1 

"  A  COMPLAINT  has  been  preferred  against  the 
sexton  of  the  New  Cemetery  at  Dundas,  C.  W., 
for ‘dunning’ the  mourners  for  his  pay  while 
the  funeral  was  actually  going  on.” 

Democritus  thinks  that  teas  “  crowding  the 
mourners  but  they  ought  to  have  presented 
a  bill  against  the  sexton  for  his  impertinence, 
and  then  he  would  have  been  the  dunned  ass 
of  the  occasion.  ^ 

Of  twelve  millions  passengers  carried  over 
the  New  York  railroads  in  a  year,  only  twelve 
persona  were  killed,  and  eleven  of  these  were 
standing  on  the  platform  at  the  time. 

To  this  Democritus  wishes  to  add  a  statistic. 
Of  the  crowds  of  passengers  carried  op  the 
New  York  Salt  River  this  year,  nearly  all  of 
them  were  killed,  and  most  of  them  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  platform  at  the  time.  Platforms  are 
death  on  passengers  and  politicians  1 


